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KEYSTONE  STATE  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 

The  twelfth  annual  meeting  of  the  Keystone  State  Library  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  held  at  Galen  Hall,  Wernersville,  October  17,  18,  19.  The 
place  was  an  ideal  one  for  such  a  gathering.  Located  on  the  side 
of  South  Mountain,  about  three  miles  from  the  village,  and  separated 
entirely  from  all  other  houses,  the  hotel  gave  splendid  opportunities 
to  talk  shop  while  enjoying  the  beautiful  walks,  or,  while  sitting  on 
the  piazza  and  gazing  at  the  charming  scenery. 

The  attendance  was  very  good,  one  hundred  and  twenty  persons 
being  present  from  about  sixty  libraries.  Every  one  was  enthusiastic 
and  the  discussions  were  lively  and  full  of  interest.  The  general 
topic  for  the  entire  meeting  was  Library  Extension  and  all  the 
speakers  at  the  general  sessions  dealt  with  some  phase  of  that  topic. 

The  first  session  was  opened  at  three  o’clock,  Thursday  afternoon, 
with  the  following  address  by  the  President,  Susan  L.  Sherman,  Brad¬ 
ford  : 

If  the  promoters  of  our  libraries  had  gone  before  the  people  with 
a  proposition  that  would  include  the  building  and  equipping  of  a 
main  library  building  and  a  system  of  branches  that  would  reach 
all  parts  of  the  city  or  town,  the  supplying  of  enough  books  to  meet 
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all  of  the  needs  of  all  of  the  people,  and  supplying  them  in  large 
enough  quantities  to  permit  each  person  to  draw  them  for  as  long 
a  period  as  he  needed  them ;  if  they  had  asked  for  delivery  wagons 
to  take  the  books  to  the  homes  of  the  people,  for  municipal  and 
business  branches  and  industrial  branches  that  would  include  books 
and  pamphlets  about  every  industry  in  the  community,  and  for  books 
to  supply  all  the  schools,  public,  private,  and  Sunday,  it  is  doubtful 
if  many  of  our  libraries  would  now  be  in  existence.  Yet  it  is  to  con¬ 
sider  how  we  may  help  to  bring  about  this  condition  that  we  have  in¬ 
vited  you  here  to-day. 

Our  libraries  are  facts;  we  desire  to  make  them  factors.  Beautiful 
libraries  filled  with  the  best  books  may  be  dead  without  live  people 
to  administer  them;  but  the  smallest  library  has  no  excuse  for  in¬ 
efficiency  when  the  proper  library  spirit  exists  within  its  walls.  High 
ideals  definite  aims,  clear  vision  and  missionary  zeal  are  necessary. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Dana,  in  the  October  number  of  the  American  City ,  gives 
two  axioms,  first:  “Do  you  inquire  about  the  place  of  any  city  de¬ 
partment  in  the  life  of  the  city?  Go,  find  if  the  people  like  it  and 
your  question  is  answered.”  The  second,  “If  you  like  a  thing  you 
are  willing  to  pay  for  it.”  By  every  legitimate  means  in  our  power 
we  must  make  the  people,  all  of  the  people,  familiar  with  the  library 
and  proud  of  it.  In  the  same  measure  that  we  accomplish  this,  the 
people  will  support  the  library. 

•  Because  we  believe  this,  we  have  asked  you  to  consider  a  few  vital 
questions  at  this  meeting.  How  can  we  know  our  communities  and 
discover  the  point  of  contact  between  the  lives  of  the  individuals 
we  would  serve  and  the  library  ?  What  is  the  individual  responsibility 
of  the  librarian  ?  Just  what  does  the  library  owe  to  the  community, 
and  what  have  the  people  a  right  to  expect  of  it?  What  are  some 
of  the  best  methods  by  which  the  library  may  bring  the  book  and  the 
individual  together?  What  can  this  Association  do  to  extend  the 
library  work  of  the  State?  We  have  the  best  State  in  the  Union, 
and  we  boast  of  having  had  the  first  public  library.  Our  entire  indi¬ 
vidual  membership  is  less  than  the  number  of  free  libraries  in  the 
State.  The  first  meeting  of  this  Association,  after  it  was  organized, 
held  at  Harrisburg  in  1901,  is  reported  by  the  Library  Journal  to 
have  had  an  attendance  of  seventy-five.  How  many  more  are  here  this 
afternoon?  I  would  advocate  an  active  campaign  for  members, to 
make  this  Association  truly  representative  of  the  library  workers  in 
the  State.  When  we  consider  what  has  been  accomplished  by  the 
American  Library  Association  in  the  library  world  at  large,  we  have 
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every  incentive  to  work  for  tlie  library  interests  of  Pennsylvania. 
There  is  no  reason  why  our  State  should  not  rank  first. 

As  a  direct  result  of  the  organization  and  work  of  the  American 
Library  Association,  libraries  and  librarianship  have  reached  a  high 
place  in  public  opinion,  and  we  owe  it  to  those  who  went  before  us 
to  keep  our  libraries  up  to  the  high  standard  of  efficiency  of  service 
which  they  have  made  possible. 

Mr.  Arthur  L.  Bailey,  of  the  Wilmington  Institute  Free  Library, 
Wilmington,  Delaware,  read  an  interesting  report  of  an  investigation 
carried  on  by  the  Delaware  State  Library  Commission  in  an  effort 
to  learn  what  books  are  to  be  had  in  the  rural  homes  of  that  state.  A 
summary  of  his  paper  follows : 

WHAT  PEOPLE  READ. 

For  many  years  librarians  have  tried  to  put  the  right  book  into 
the  hands  of  the  right  person,  but  although  they  have  more  and  more 
insisted  on  advertising  the  library,  they  have  been,  comparatively 
speaking,  unsuccessful.  Few  cities  have  more  than  twenty  per  cent. 
of  the  inhabitants  as  regular  borrowers  at  the  library.  Many  country 
districts  have  no  library  facilities  whatever.  The  main  reason  why 
librarians  are  unsuccessful  in  reaching  the  people  is  because  they  do 
not  know  home  conditions  and  cannot  fit  the  book  to  the  individual 
or  to  the  family. 

The  Delaware  State  Library  Commission  made  an  effort  to  get 
statistics  of  books  and  periodicals  owned  in  the  homes  in  rural  Dela¬ 
ware.  Blanks  for  pupils  to  answer  were  sent  to  the  teachers  in  the 
district  schools.  The  blanks  contained  the  following  questions : 

1.  Name  the  books  you  have  read  in  the  past  three  years. 

(a.)  Books  from  traveling  libraries. 

(b.)  All  other  books. 

2.  What  books  does  your  family  own  ? 

3.  What  magazines  and  papers  does  your  family  take  ? 

A  card  from  the  State  Board  of  Education  insisted  that  these' 

.  -  • 

questions  must  be  answered.  As  a  result  the  State  Library  Commis¬ 
sion  now  has  records  covering  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  families  that  live 
outside  of  cities  and  towns.  With  these  reports  at  hand  for  consulta¬ 
tion,  the  Commission  sends  books  with  a  knowledge  of  the  community 
to  which  they  are  going.  When  a  request  comes  for  a  traveling 
library,  the  record  is  looked  up  and  a  little  examination  shows  what 
kind  of  books  are  owned  in  that  community. 
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When  the  replies  were  received  those  from  one  county  were  fully 
tabulated,  while  the  reports  from  the  other  two  counties  are  partially 
completed.  In  looking  over  the  papers  two  facts  were  apparent: 

1.  The  number  of  families  failing  to  answer  the  questions  was 

comparatively  small. 

2.  There  was  apparently  no  effort  to  be  facetious  or  to  give  wrong 

information. 

The  papers  showed  that  a  great  majority  of  the  families  in  the 
country  own  few  books  and  those  not  standard  books  according  to  the 
belief  of  the  librarians.  Many  families  own  no  books  aside  from  the 
Bible  and  twenty  per  cent,  of  them  take  no  periodicals,  not  even  a 
local  newspaper.  The  results  of  the  experiment  are  summed  up  as 
follows : 

1.  There  is  a  great  lack  of  reading  among  both  adults  and  children. 

2.  When  books  are  provided,  the  children,  at  least,  read  them. 

3.  When  a  teacher  plans  definitely  she  has  a  marked  effect  on  the 
children. 

4.  The  effect  of  the  traveling  library  is  very  marked. 

5.  Periodicals  taken  are  mostly  of  poor  quality,  and  there  are 
very  few  standard  literary  magazines  among  them. 

6.  Many  homes  had  poor  and  expensive  subscription  books,  such 
as  “The  Johnstown  Flood,”  “San  Francisco  Earthquake,” 
and  many  others. 

7.  If  a  family  owned  many  books  the  majority  were  usually  good 
ones. 

8.  Not  over  one-third  of  the  books  owned  outside  the  families 
which  were  clearly  booklovers  could  be  classified  as  good. 

This  topic  was  further  discussed  by  several  speakers,  who  spoke  of 
conditions  in  towns  in  which  they  are  working: 

Daisy  B.  Sabin ,  Pottsville. 

We  have  recently  made  an  investigation  to  learn  what  the  clerks 
in  one  of  our  department  stores  are  reading — the  people  who  do  not 
come  to  the  library.  The  following  questions  were  distributed  among 
the  clerks  at  the  discretion  of  the  manager: 

1.  Are  you  a  registered  reader  at  the  public  library? 

2.  If  not,  why  not  ? 

3.  What  is  the  extent  of  your  current  reading? 

The  answers  to  the  second  question  were  in  almost  every  case,  “no 
time,”  and  that  they  were  too  tired  at  the  end  of  the  day  to  read. 
Many  said  they  intended  to  come  to  the  library  later,  some  that  they 
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didn’t  care  to  read,  but  all  that  they  had  no  time.  In  reply  to  the 
third  question,  the  reply  was  always,  “fiction.”  One  man  said  he 
had  something  more  important  to  do! 

It  is  almost,  hopeless  to  expect  to  win  many  of  these  as  permanent 
readers,  as  they  have  never  formed  the  reading  habit.  However,  w'e 
have  the  opportunity  of  getting  hold  of  the  young  people  of  to-day 
and  making  of  them  the  readers  of  to-morrow. 

John  Thomson ,  Philadelphia. 

My  thought  as  to  what  people  read  nowadays  is  that  the  general 
reading  public  use  books  as  a  means  of  obtaining  a  general  smattering 
knowledge  of  everything,  and  that  it  is  unusual  to  find  readers  pur¬ 
suing  any  one  subject  definitely  or  for  long.  The  mass  of  people  read 
newspapers,  and  are  perfectly  content  with  the  information  given  in 
the  various  sections,  when  they  write  on  subjects  interesting  to  the 
particular  readers.  Thousands  never  read  anything  excepting  the 
columns  on  sports.  Others  read  the  headlines  for  general  national 
and  foreign  news.  Millions  are  supposed  to  read  the  endless  tirades 
by  political  place  seekers.  In  truth,  they  only  ascertain  what  the 
speakers  have  been  talking  about  by  reading  the  editorials  on  the 
subject. 

If  the  question,  What  do  the  people  read?  is  fairly  considered  and 
answered,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  there  is  a  constant  tendency 
to  exchange  poorer  for  better  reading.  I  have,  however,  been  seri¬ 
ously  asked  more  than  once,  “Where  can  I  get  a  book  which  in  about 
two  hundred  pages  will  tell  me  all  about  all  the  different  religions?” 
“  I  do  not  want  a  volume  upon  each, 9  ’  says  the  inquirer.  Another  is 
amazed  that  there  is  no  history  of  the  nations  of  the  world,  which  will 
tell  everything  that  has  happened  without  boring  the  reader  with  de¬ 
tails.,  What  these  ask  for  amounts  to  nothing  more  than  the  columns  of 
Haydn’s  “Dictionary  of  Dates,”  on  the  various  countries,  enlarged 
by  a  few  words  upon  each  important  event.  A  third  wants  to  know' 
what  is  the  best  book,  not  amounting  to  more  than  a  thin  volume,  in 
which  all  the  principal  discoveries  will  be  explained,  all  the  details 
indicated,  and  the  questions  of  an  inquiring  mind  be  answered  with¬ 
out  having  to  wade  through  encyclopaedic  articles.  It  seems  to  me 
that  newspapers  and  the  various  columns  that  are  continually  being 
published  on  new  books  do  a  great  deal  of  harm,  where  much  good 
might  be  accomplished.  If  you  want  to  answer  the  question  truly,  ft 
critic  must  admit  that  not  one  in  sixty  of  the  “Notices  about  new 
books.”  “Among  the  books,”  “Reviews  of  the  publications  just  out,” 
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and  so  on,  amount  to  anything*  more  than  a  simple  enlargement  of  the 
outlines  of  the  book  supplied  by  the  publishers  to  the  newspapers,  and 
smaller  reviews,  to!  ensure  the  new  books  being  introduced  to  general 
notice  without  giving  the  editorial  staff  any  trouble.  Books  are  not 
reviewed,  but  are  “noticed”  mainly  from  the  publisher’s  point  of 
view.  In  a  recent  number  of  “The  Massachusetts  Library  Club 
Bulletin,”  (October,  1912)  I  came  across  the  following  interesting 
paragraph : 

“Distrust  all  advertisements,  and  most  newspaper  criticisms,  the 
latter  being  generally  advertisements,  pure  and  simple.  Human  na¬ 
ture  is  frail,  and  it  is  difficult  for  a  publisher  to  pay  for  an  advertising 
column  on  one  side  of  a  paper,  while  its  literary  critic  is  administering 
knockout  blows  on  another.  ’  ’ 

One  question  seems  perfectly  unanswerable, — where  do  the  millions 
of  volumes  that  are  poured  out  from  the  printing  press  go  ?  It  is  cer¬ 
tain  they  would  not  be  printed  if  they  were  not  sold,  and  they  would 
not  be  sold,  if  they  Avere  not  read.  Libraries  are  responsible  for  many 
sales,  but  they  are  not  responsible  for  any  reasonable  proportion  of  the 
volumes  printed. 

One  point  of  encouragement  stands  out  like  a  beacon  light.  The 
readers  want  fiction,  and  accordingly,  the  authors  of  fiction  as  a  class 
have  taken  up  important  questions  of  all  kinds,  from  religion  to  science, 
travel,  horticulture  and  a  million  other  things.  They  insist  upon  well- 
written,  carefully  stated  stories,  which  Will  include  much  learned 
teaching  on  all  the  problems  that  surround  us  to-day,  descanted  on 
with  skill,  and  showing  a  great  deal  of  learning  and  knowledge.  The 
day  for  books  such  as  “Pamela”  in  which  half  the  story  is  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  how  to)  tie  a  lady’s  shoestring,  or  something  equally  valuable,  ** 
has  passed,  and  such  books  have  small  chance  of  living  to-day.  Books 
must  be  robust,  good  and  not  limited  only  to  a  sentimental  love  story, 
but  filled  with  material  which  will  give  you  a  good  deal  of  matter  for 
thought;  and  the  idea  I  have  is — books  are  improving  on  the  whole, 
and  readers  are  acquiring  information  direct  which  would  have  seemed 
impossible  sixty  years  ago. 

Mabel  X.  Champlin,  Hanover. 

As  I  am  at  present  more  familiar  with  the  reading  tastes  of  the 
people  in  the  Pennsylvania  German  town  in  which  it  is  my  good  for¬ 
tune  to  be  situated,  I  shall  confine  my  remarks  strictly  to  them. 

The  Library  is  a  recent  acquisition,  but  in  the  last  few  months  the 
people  have  come  to  regard  it  as  an  old  friend,  and  at  the  present  time 
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the  proportion  of  borrowers  stands  more  than  one  ont  of  every  four  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town.  Young  andi  old  are  beginning  to  realize 
that  the  library  is  for  all,  and  they  are  taking  advantage  of  its  privi¬ 
leges,  from  the  four  year  old  boy  who  comes  regularly  to  look  at  the 
linen  picture  books  and  goes  home  with  a  much-beloved  “soldier  book” 
clasped  to  his  breast,  to  the  aged  veteran  who  is  seeking  a  book  about 
the  Civil  War  and  stops  at  the  desk  to  tell  us  some  of  his  own  expe¬ 
riences  in  this  historic  struggle. 

The  boys  are  insistent  in  their  demand  for  Indian  stories,  books 
about  sports,  fire  fighting,  mining,  railroading,  the  Civil  War,  elec¬ 
tricity,  aeroplanes,  etc.  Barbour’s  stories  of  school  life  and  sports, 
Stoddard’s  Indian  tales,  “Robinson  Crusoe,”  “Treasure  Island,”  and 
Altsheler’s  stories  of  the  West  are  seldom  on  the  shelves  for  more  than 
a  few  minutes  at  a  time.  One  boy  asks  for  a  true  story,  another  for  a 
sea  story,  while  older  boys  take  the  back  numbers  of  “Popular  Elec¬ 
tricity”  or  “Popular  Mechanics.”  The  boy  of  twelve,  who,  inspired 
by  Collin’s  “Boys’  book  of  model  aeroplanes,”  made  a  toy  aeroplane 
that  “really  would  fly,”  did  some,  successful  advertising  for  thatj  vol¬ 
ume.  Weeks  passed  before  it  found  its  place  on  the  shelf  again. 

The  Beard  “handy  books”  are  in  great  demand,  as  are  the  books  on 
wood-working,  hunting  and  trapping.  One  small  boy  who  is  a  fre¬ 
quent  visitor  tells  us  of  his  attempts  to  build  a  stage  in  the  attic,  to 
make  a  canoe  that  will  float,  or  to  get  a  snare  trap  for  the  pet  chicken 
that  roams  around  the  back  yard.  None  of  his  attempts  are  very 
successful,  but  repeated  failures  do  not  dampen  his  enthusiasm.  He 
has  firm  faith  that  the  next  attempt  will  meet  with  success,  and  he 
searches  the  library  shelves  for  more  books  that  will  teach  him  how 
to  make  and  do  things. 

The  children  act  as  missionaries  in  many  instances,  bringing  their 
parents  to  the  library  after  they  themselves  have  been  taking  books  for 
some  time,  or  they  carry  books  home  for  the  family.  One  small  girl 
comes  regularly  with  the  request,  ‘ 1  Please  give  me  a  book  for  pop,  with 
pictures, — he  works  nights.”  Another  small  tot  asks  for  a  “book  for 
mamma, — one  she  hasn ’t  read  before.  ’  ’  Sometimes  they  bring  requests 
for  certain  books,  the  titles  so  wonderfully  transformed  as  to  baffle  the 
entire  staff  in  translation. 

The  women  read,  for  non-fiction,  books  on  cookery,  home  nursing, 
entertaining,  rugs,  old  furniture,  biography,  travel,  immigration,  and 
nature  study  perhaps  because  their  attention  has  been  called  especially 
to  them.  A  case  in  the  reading  room  filled  with  some  of  the  most  at- 
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tractive  and  interesting  of  the  non-fiction  books  has  proved  a  trap  for 
many  a  reader. 

Of  course  there  is  the  usual  proportion  of  readers  who  ask  for  the 
latest  novels  and  will  be  satisfied  with  nothing  but  fiction.  If  the  book 
desired  is  not  in,  they  can  generally  be  induced  to  take  one  of  the 
standard  novels  if  that  happens  to  be  in  a  new  and  attractive  binding. 

By  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  non-fiction  reading  is  done  by  the 
men,  the  favorite  subjects  being  American  history,  biography,  agricul¬ 
ture  and  mechanics.  The  Hanover  people  are  proud  of  the  fact  that 
a  cavalry  battle  that  proved  to  be  one  of  the  factors  in  determining 
the  issue  of  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  was  fought  in  their  town,  and 
consequently  young  and  old  are  interested  in  the  subject  of  American 
history,  especially  the  period  of  the  Civil  War. 

Music  is  another  subject  that  appeals  to  all.  Thanks  to  the  gener¬ 
osity  of  a  musical  club  in,  town,  our  musical  department  is  unusually 
large  for  a  small  library,  but  even  so  we  cannot  supply  the  demand  for 
literature  on  that  subject.  Contrary  to  the  general  supposition,  the 
Pennsylvania  Germans  are  a  reading  people  with  tastes  very  like  those 
of  the  people  in  other  sections  of  the  country,  with  the  exception  that 
they  care  very  little  for  poetry,  essays,  or  drama,  but  devote  their  en¬ 
tire  interest  to  the  more  practical  subjects. 

:  -  V  I 

Hazel  R.  Clifton,  Beaver  Falls. 

Our  children’s  department  has  been  organized  for  such  a  short 
time — about  a  year — and  our  experiences  so  limited,  that  I  fear  the 
story  of  our  attempt  to  ascertain  our  strength  will  seem  quite  trifling 
and  commonplace  to  those  of  you  whose  children’s  departments  have 
been  longer  in  existence.  I  want  to  tell  you  not  of  what  has  been  done 
nor  of  what  the  children  are  reading  who  come  to  the  library,  but 
rather  what  those  are  reading  who  do  not  have  library  cards.  The 
length  of  time  the  children ’s  room  has  been  opened  in  any  library  will 
not  affect  the  tastes  of  children  not  having  library  cards.  However, 
it  should  be  true  that  the  longer  the  children’s  work  has  been  organ¬ 
ized  the  greater  should  be  the  proportion  of  those  having  cards.  Last 
spring  a  questionaire  was  sent  to  the  five  upper  grades.  We  wanted  to 
know  how  many  had  library  cards,  and  asked  them  to  name  their  fa¬ 
vorite  books  and  favorite  classed  book.  We  learned  that  about  one- 
half  of  the  pupils  in  these  grades  do  not  have  cards— about  two-thirds 
of  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades,  one-half  of  the  sixth,  and  one-third  of 
the  seventh  and  eighth  grades.  Fifty -two  per  cent,  of  the  girls  have 
no  card  and  forty-nine  per  cent,  of  the  boys.  From  the  children  who 
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come  to  the  library  we  received  very  encouraging  reports  of  i the  char¬ 
acter  of  their  reading.  Of  those  who  do  not  have  cards,  seven  per  cent, 
could  not  or  did  not  name  a  book  and  eleven  per  cent,  named  but  one. 
The  absolute  reliability  of  the  answers  in  some  instances  I  think  may 
be  questioned.  For  it  is  quite  likely  that  Johnny  Jones  who  doesi  not 
have  a  library  card  and  is  in  the  same  room  with  Tom  Smith,  who  does, 
had  had  some  suggestions  from  Tom,  for  their  answers  are  identical. 

Of  the  variety  of  answers  you  may  judge — out  of  five  hundred 
answers  only  forty-three  subjects  or  books  were  mentioned  more  than 
once.  A  life  of  Washington  was  most  popular,  being  given  forty-five 
times,  Lincoln  thirty-nine  times,  Black  Beauty  and  history  nineteen 
times  each,  United  States  History  eleven,  Civil  War  ten,  fairy  tales 
ten,  particular  fairy  tales,  e.  g.  Cinderella  and  Jack  the  giant  killer  ten 
times,  Five  little  Peppers  nine  times,  the  popularity  of  this  book  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  one  of  the  teachers  read  it  to  her  children  in  her 
room — Beautiful  Joe,  seven  times.  Louisa  Aleott  had  thirteen  votes, 
Little  Women  being  the  most  popular  one,  Alger  was  named  eleven 
times.  Great  Expectations  was  the  only  one  of  Dickens  mentioned  and 
Ben  Hur  was  given  once,  as  were  the  Bible  and  Pilgrim’s  Progress. 
The  Blazed  Trail,  Cap’n  Eri,  Lamplighter,  Shepherd  of  the  hills,  Little 
shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come,  Beverly  of  Graustark,  Lady  Betty  across 
the  water,  The  Fir  and  the  Palm,  Circular  Staircase,  Lena  Rivers,  Two 
Orphans,  She,  Islnnael,  Elsie  Books,  Motor  Boys,  Automobile  girls 
were  also  given  as  favorites. 

Many  children  apparently  have  no  knowledge  of  books  except  those 
used  in  school  as  text-books,  for  surely  no  child  who  does  know  any 
others  would  have  given  the  following — unless  it  may  have  been  to 
make  an  impression  upon  the  teacher — a.  reader  was  given  thirteen 
times,  spelling  three  times,  hygiene  four,  arithmetic  and  geography  and 
one  lad  said  “a  school  book.”  Indian  books,  Eskimos,  Chinese  cus¬ 
toms,  the  Northmen,  the  world,  the  earth  as  a  whole,  stories  of  the  deep, 
a  juvenile  speaker,  invention,  electricity,  cowboj^,  books  of  lives,  a  book 
of  trees  were  each  mentioned  once.  Travel  or  traveling  was  given  nine 
times.  One  cautious  youth  still  more  indefinite  than  the  others  said 
his  favorite  was  a  tale,  spelling  it  “tail.” 

Of  the  books  that  are  very  popular  in  the  children ’s  room  only  the 
following  were  mentioned — Robinson  Crusoe  and  Seven  little  sisters 
each  five  times,  Alice  in  Wonderland,  King  of  the  Golden  river,  and 
Treasure  Island  three  times,  Water-babies  twice,  Swiss  family  Robin¬ 
son,  Hans  Brinker,  Tom  Sawyer,  Arabian  nights,  Mother  Goose,  Bar¬ 
bour,  Munroe  and  Cooper  only  once. 
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Our  questionaire  has  shown  us  quite  plainly  that  the  children  who 
do  not  come  to  the  library  are  losing  what  rightfully  belongs  to  them. 
That  the  great  things  in  literature  written  in  all  countries  and  ages 
for  the  child  are  part  of  their  birthright  is  proved  by  how  quickly  they 
seem  to  come  into  their  own  when  they  are  brought  in  touch  with 
them.  One  of  the  most  hopeful  things  about  our  year’s  work  is  the 
contrast  between  the  reading  of  the  two  classes  I  have  been  consid¬ 
ering.  Those  who  have  cards  have  been  reading  very  well,  the  younger 
ones  better  than  the  older  for  their  reading  taste  was  not  so  well- 
formed.  It  is  this  that  encourages  us  to  try  to  bring  the  other  half  to 
the  library. 

Following  this  discussion  Miss  Sarah  C.  N.  Bogle,  of  the  Carnegie 
Library,  Pittsburgh,  read  the  following  paper  on 

THE  LIBRARIAN  OUTSIDE  THE  LIBRARY 

It  does  seem  discourteous  to  criticise  a  gift  and  to  cavil  at  that  which 
one  has  accepted,  but  I  don’t  like  the  subject  which  your  honored 
president  has  presented  me, — ‘‘The  Librarian  outside  the  Library.” 
Isn’t  this  anomalous?  Should  the  Librarian  continue  to  be  the  Li¬ 
brarian  when  “outside  the  walls?”  Of  course,  if  the  Library  world 
at  large  accepts  the  dictum  of  Miss  Kelso,  delivered  at  Ottawa  during 
her  admirable  address  on  (presumably)  “Publicity  for  the  sake  of 
information,”  then  that  is  quite  another  matter.  You  null  remember 
that  the  assertion  I  refer  to  was  this :  “The  Librarian  who  spends  more 
than  fifty  per  cent,  of  his  (or  her)  time  inside  the  library  is  not  an  effi¬ 
cient  librarian.”  Reasoning  in  this  way,  there  is  still  fifty  per  cent, 
of  time  when  the  Librarian  must  remain  in  the  Library  officially  in 
order  to  give  the  full  quota  of  time  for  which  he  (or  she)  is  paid.  The 
fifty  per  cent,  of  time  spent  outside  the  library  remains  Library  time 
and  the  dusty,  musty  robes  of  office  must  continue  to  be  worn.  If  the 
special  garb  of  the  teacher  is  a  thing  for  those  in  authority  to  consider 
and  prohibit  inside  the  school,  how  quite  as  much  should  those  desiring 
authority  prohibit  a  personality  outside  the  Library  to  remain  clothed 
in  the  mental,  technical  and  official  garb  of  Librariansliip. 

The  two  notes  struck,  echoed  and  rung  again  at  the  meeting  of  the 
A.  L.  A.  this  year  were  publicity,  efficiency, — efficiency,  publicity. 

Efficiency — The  Librarian  inside  the  Library. 

Publicity — The  Librarian  outside  the  Library. 

And  so  from  every  side  comes  an  echo  of  the  same  note. 

The  Wisconsin  Library  Bulletin  begins  its  July- August  number  in 
this  way — 
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*  *  WHAT  IS  LIBRARIAN  SHIP  f  ’  * 

“A  popular  conception  of  Librarianship  has  been  that  it  consists 
first,  of  a  high  degree  of  mechanical  skill  gained  by  laborious  practice 
in  technical  schools  and  apprentice  classes  (library  hand?)  ;  second,  of 
such  knowledge  of  books  as  is  naturally  and  unavoidably  accumulated 
in  handling  the  volumes  in  the  Library ;  and  third,  such  knowledge  of 
people  as  is  forced  upon  the  Librarian  by  meeting  them  at  the  loan 
desk.  One  attending  the  A.  L.  A.  Conference  at  Ottawa  might  con¬ 
clude,  however,  that  efficient  Librarianship  demands,  first,  a  wide 
knowledge  of  books,  with  a  background  of  literary  appreciation; 
second,  a  close  sympathetic  appreciation  of  the  needs  of  the  people  of 
the  community;  and  third,  such  technical  and  mechanical  acquire¬ 
ments  as  are  indispensable  in  effectively  getting  the  person  and  the 
book  into  juxtaposition.  ’  ’ 

Doesn’t  this  put  the  technical  and  mechanical  acquirements  just 
where  they  belong  ?  And  only  such  ‘  ‘  as  are  indispensable  in  effectively 
getting  the  person  and  the  book  into  juxtaposition”  are  mentioned. 
They  are  the  couplings  in  a  train  and  so  should  not  be  the  first  things 
brought  to  one’s  notice.  Are  not  the  cars,  filled  with  knowledge,  and 
the  engine,  propelled  by  the  force  arising  from  a  close  sympathetic 
appreciation  of  the  needs  of  the  people  of  the  community,  to  be  first 
noticed  and  only  then  the  coupling  of  the  technical  and  mechanical  ac¬ 
quirements  to  be  seen?  That  the  couplings  are  necessary,  who  doubts, 
but  let’s  leave  them  where  they  belong — out  of  sight;  and  let  us  speak 
of  efficiency  and  publicity  as  demonstrated  by  Librarianship. 

The  first  requisite  to  an  efficient  Librarian,  or  to  a  successful  Li- 
biarian,  (which  term  I  prefer  and  the  latter  presupposes  the  former) 
is  that  she  be  quite  and  entirely  human,  either  when  inside  or  outside 
the  Library, — but  particularly  when  outside, — sanely  human.  If  she 
has  a  desire  at  any  time  to  affect  an  oversoulfulness  as  a  thing  ex¬ 
pected  of  her,  do  not  let  her  desire  overcome!  her  when  she  is  outside 
the  Library.  Then  she  should  be  mingling  with  other  humans  on  a 
human  plane,  sharing  their  human  interest,  their  human  pursuits  and 
pleasures.  How  else  can  she  understand  their  human  needs  when  she 
is  called  upon  to  meet  those  needs  inside  the  Library.  When  she  is 
outside  the  Library,  she  should  be  sharing  the  community  life  as  one 
of  its  integral  parts.  To  thoroughly  understand  the  heart  of  a  people 
one  must  speak  the  language  of  that  people  and  it  is  imperative  that 
the  Librarian,  to  be  efficient,  should  know  the  heart  of  her  people  and 
speak  their  language  whether  it  be  a  pure  tongue,  or  a  patois, — the 
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language  of  the  woman's  club,  the  municipal  government,  the  church 
social,  or  of  the  school  children.  This  language  of  a  people  can  only 
be  given  by  word  of  mouth, — it  isn’t  a  written  language,  it  is  acquired 
by  contact  with  those  who  speak  it,  and  outside  the  walls  (and  inside, 
too)  let  the  Librarian  mingle  as  one  of  them  with  her  people  that  she 
may  know  their  heart.  Here  is  where  the  Librarian  in  a  small  town 
has  the  advantage  of  one  in  a  large  town, — her  relations  with  her  peo¬ 
ple  are  informal  and  her  touch  with  the  life  of  the  community  more 
quickly  gained  and  easily  held.  What  wonder  then  that  personality 
is  so  much  discussed  and  so  largely  dwelt  upon?  “Man  may  not  live 
to  himself  alone”  is  a  twisted  rendering  of  known  truth  and  certainly 
this  is  the  straight  truth  of  the  Librarian  outside  the  Library.  Not 
only  must  she  live  very  close  to  her  neighbors  but  she  must  so  live  and 
so  be  that  her  neighbors  accept  her  as  one  of  them  and  their  very  own ! 
Each  must  help  the  other  to  the  full  length  of  their  cable  in  things 
local,  things  civic  and  things  social,  or  what  is  the  use  of  the  Librarian 
ever  going  out  of  the  Library.  However,  merely  because  the  Librarian, 
herself,  is  seemingly  held  by  invisible  chains  inside  the  library,  she  is 
not  necessarily  entirely  the  Librarian  outside  the  Library.  If  she  is 
a  Librarian  worthy  of  the  name,  the  spirit  of  her  is  many  times  and  in 
many  places  outside  the  Library.  It  has  gone  out  to  wander  through 
the  town  with  every  borrower  who  has  left  the  Library,  satisfied  or 
dissatisfied,  with  every  notice  sent  to  newspapers,  with  every  bit  of 
aid  given  to  the  women’s  club,  with  every  list  or  announcement  sent 
to  the  schools,  with  every  bulletin  or  placard  posted.  Do  you  suppose 
Congreve  could  have  forseen  the  efficient  successful  Librarian  of  to-day 
when  he  wrote  even 

‘'Whom  she  refuses  she  treats  still 
With  so  much  sweet  behavior 
That  her  refusal,  through  her  skill. 

Looks  almost  like  a  favor.  ’  ’ 

That ’s  the  Librarian  outside  the  Library,  as  her  people  take  outside 
their  impression  of  her. 

With  the  advent  of  more  men  into  the  profession,  one  was  tempted 
to  believe  that  Librarv  fads  would  cease  to  be, — but  is  it  so  ?  Or  did 

%J  7 

certain  rapid  world  movements  reduce  in  tone  the  name  fad,  unjustly 
applied  ?  Certainly  ten  years  ago  Library  work  with  children  was  so 
designated,  yet  it  is  a  real,  progressive,  and  accepted  factor  in  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  children  in  America.  At  present  Library  Publicity,  this  Li¬ 
brarian  outside  the  walls.  Library  advertising,  is — no  not  the  fad — 
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the  movement  of  movements.  But  we  should  not  question  this  as  a  fad, 
or  a  radical  departure,  lest  we  recall  the  unwritten  word  implied  by 
Oliver  Herf ord  in  one  of  his  verses  in  the  ‘  ‘  Child ’s  primer  of  natural 
history,”  which  by  the  way  is  not  for  children.  Forgive  me  if  I  quote 

it. 

‘  ‘  Children  behold  the  Chimpanzee, 

He  sits  on  the  ancestral  tree 
From  which  he  sprang,  in  ages  gone. 

I’m  glad  he  sprang.  Had  he  held  on, 

W e  might  for  aught  that  I  can  say, 

Be  horrid  Chimpanzees  to-day.” 

That  Librarian  was  outside  the  Library  who  by  rousing  the  interest 
of  the  citizens  in  all  things  pertaining  to  their  city,  induced  a  news¬ 
paper  man  who  knew  his  own  city  to  write  a  history  of  it  for  young 
people,  and  then  the  Librarian  published  it ;  and  who,  through  the 
interest  roused,  forced  the  schools  to  supply  themselves  with  better 
maps  of  the  city  than  any  city  school  ever  had  before ;  who  caused  the 
local  board  of  education  to  have  worked  out  the  “most  complete  plan 
for  teaching  the  children  of  a  city  to  know  their  own  city”  that  the 
world  has  yet  seen. 

The  “New  York  Libraries”  for  July,  1912,  gives  the  following  sug¬ 
gestions  to  some  one  inquiring  concerning  Library  Publicity. 

1.  “Utilize  the  space  freely  offered  by  local  newspapers  for  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  Library  notes  and  news,  book  notes  and  brief  reviews,  lists 
of  new  books  or  books  on  particular  subjects. 

2.  “Maintain  intimate  and  personal  relations  with  the  schools,  keep¬ 
ing  teachers  and  pupils  of  the  different  grades  informed  by  means  of 
lists  prepared  especially  for  them  of  the  books  in  the  Library  most 
likely  to  be  of  use  or  interest  to  them. 

3.  “Keep  well  informed  of  the  various  institutions,  organizations, 
societies,  clubs,  and  trades  unions  in  the  community,  securing  books 
appropriate  to  the  work  or  interest  of  each,  and  sending  to  them  lists 
of  such  books  together  with  a  general  notice  of  the  Library. 

4.  “Hang  in  stations,  hotels,  public  halls,  factories,  postoffices,  etc. 
framed  posters  showing  a  picture  of  the  Library  and  giving  the  hours 
of  opening. 

5.  “Establish  deposit  stations  for  the  loan  of  books  in  factories, 
stores,  or  places  of  public  resort.  These  stations  serve  not  only  to  fa¬ 
cilitate  the  circulation  of  books,  but  to  advertise  the  main  Library. 

6.  “Get  public  speakers,  lecturers,  and  occasionally  the  clergymen 
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to  refer  to  the  Library,  or  to  particular  books  in  the  Library,  which 
illustrate  the  subject  of  their  address. 

7.  “Set  apart  each  year  a  day,  to  be  known  as  Library  Day,  for  the 
holding  of  a  general  public  reception  at  the  Library.  For  special  at¬ 
traction,  arrange  for  a  book  or  aid;  exhibit,  a  lecture,  an  address,  or 
music.  See  that  everybody  is  invitated  to  these  receptions. 

8.  “Active  and  sympathetic  participation  by  the  Librarian  in  the 
social,  intellectual,  and  charitable  activities  of  the  community.  Where 
the  Librarian  is  widely  and  favorably  known,  the  Library  will  need 
little  other  advertising.  ’  ’ 

The  last  epitomizes  to  my  mind  the  Librarian  outside  the  Library. 

The  recent  exhibit  in  a  Southern  city  of  4  ‘  How  Libraries  advertise  ’  ’ 
did  much  to  further  Library  publicity  by  bringing  together  evidences 
of  the  activities  of  other  Libraries.  Library  publications  issued  regu¬ 
larly,  booklets  in  their  own  language  for  foreigners,  reading  lists  for  all 
ages,  calendars,  bookmarks,  maps,  posters,  and  so  on — each  has  a  place. 
But  all  these  would  prove  to  be  flat,  stale  and  unprofitable  unless  the 
Librarian  had  been  outside  the  Library  sufficiently  to  know  exactly 
which  suited  her  community  and  how  and  why  ! 

Down  in  Mexico  one  G.  F.  Grogan  wrote  some  verses  descriptive  of 
that  noble  animal,  the  mule,  and  I  am  going  to  read  them  because  i 
think  they  describe  a  situation  which  might  readily  occur  between  the 
public  and  the  Librarian,  who  is  not  efficient,  inside  or  outside  the 
Library. 

THE  MULE 

I  am  the  Mule  ;  along  the  precipice’s  utter  edges 

I  walk  demurely,  stepping  surely 

Across  the  slippery  ledges 

Of  smooth  worn  rock ;  derisory  I  grin 

The  while  I  note  the  mental  state  wherein 

Is  cast  my  rider — who  is  but  a  fool. 

I  am  the  Mule ;  at  peep  o  ’  day,  yawning,  they  shivering  rise 
And  seek  me,  bearing  ropes,  and  swearing ; 

Entrapped,  my  gentle  eyes 

They  cover  with  a  cloth ;  and  on  my  back 

Is  rudely  roped  the  dolorific  pack — 

Which  I  again  buck  off — such  is  my  rule. 
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The  mountains’  cool  gives  way ;  live  oak  the  pines  replace  ; 

The  buckboard,  swerving,  down  the  curving 
Cartroad  flies ;  the  pace 

More  furious  grows ;  slack  hangs  the  loosened  trace, 

Grimly  the  trembling  travellers  backwards  brace : 

The  time  has  come — I  balk — I  am  the  Mule. 

The  Librarian  ?  or  the  Public  ? 

Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour  all  business  matters  were  postponed 
until  morning  and  the  session  adjourned. 

Thursday  evening  was  given  up  to  an  informal  sociable  in  which  old 
acquaintances  were  renewed  and  new  formed. 

Friday  morning’s  session  was  called  to  order  by  the  President  at 
ten  o’clock.  The  first  paper  on  the  program  was  by  Miss  Agnes  B. 
Kelso,  of  the  Manyunk  Branch,  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia,  on 

BRANCH  LIBRARIES 

The  twenty-one  branches  of  the  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia,  with 
the  smaller  offshoots  known  as  Traveling  Libraries  and  Deposit  sta¬ 
tions,  form  the  principal  extension  of  the  Main  Library.  From  it,  as 
a  center,  these  branches  spread  abroad,  (and  eventually)  will  com¬ 
pletely  cover  the  city. 

And  each  branch,  in  its  turn  sends  forth  little  twigs  of  growth  and 
effort,  by  means  of  its  various  activities,  in  as  many  directions  as 
possible.  Thus  quietly,  and  without  ostentation,  is  carried  on  a  mag¬ 
nificent  system  of  public  sendee,  which  conveys  its  message,  literally 
to  “all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men.” 

In  the  heart  of  the  city  its  rooms  form  an  intellectual  center,  which 
attract  the  student,  the  scholar,'  the  journalist,  the  man  of  affairs. 
There,  much  of  its  work  is  reference  and  research  and  its  special  ac¬ 
tivities  appeal  to  a  cultured  rather  than  a  popular  taste. 

As  the  branches  reach  out  into  the  more  distant  corners  of  the  city, 
their  individuality  changes.  They  reflect  the  distinguishing  features 
of  their  particular  locality,  as  the  chameleon  reflects  its  background. 

Here,  one  touches  the  life  of  a.  busy  manufacturing  and  industrial 
centre,  in  a  purely  utilitarian  sense.  It  means  practical  assistance  to 
the  busy  workers  of  the  world.  The  ambitious  young  mechanic  needs 
a  book  to  help  him  advance  in  his  trade ;  a  factory  workman  is  striv¬ 
ing  to  increase  his  efficiency,  or  an  employer  wants  to  improve  the  con¬ 
ditions  and  management  of  his  mill. 

There,  far  on  the)  outskirts  of  the  city,  a  splendid  work  is  being  ac- 
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complished  by  a  library  set  in  the  midst  of  a  squalid  Polish  settlement. 
Surrounded  by  poverty  and  vice,  it  stands  as  a  beacon  light  and  beauty, 
meaning  to  those  wretched  people  both  an  inspiration,  and  a  refuge 
from  the  desolation  of  their  sordid  lives. 

Each  branch  library  is,  in  its  system  and  appointments,  a  replica  of 
every  other  branch;  each  has  its  story  hour  for  little  children,  its 
School  Extension  Lectures  for  older  boys  and  girls,  and  its  course  of 
evening  lectures  for  adults. 

The  value  of  the  Story  Hour  has  been  so  clearly  demonstrated,  and 
its  popularity  with  the  children  is  so  great,  that  it  needs  no  defence  or 
explanation  here. 

In  each  branch  it  is  a  regular  weekly  occurrence  from  November 
until  May.  In  the  Richmond  branch,  where  the  population  is  almost 
entirely  Polish,  the  weekly  story  hour  is  told,  both  in  English  and  in 
their  native  tongue.  This  is  made  possible  by  the  cordial  interest  of 
the  faculty  of  a  nearby  Polish  college.  Once  a  week  they  send  one  of 
their  senior  students  to  tell  the  children  hero  and  folk  tales  of  Poland. 

As  many  as  six  hundred  children  in  one  afternoon,  have  sought  ad¬ 
mission  to  the  Story  Hour  at  this  branch,  and  it  has  been  necessary  to 
divide  the  audience  and  repeat  the  story  several  times,  that  none  should 
be  disappointed. 

The  School  Extension  Lectures  for  children  in  the  grammar  school 
grades,  supplement  the  school  work,  and  take  the  place  of  the  Story 
Hour  which  they  have  outgrown.  Arranged  in  conjunction  with  the 
School  course,  it  is  very  helpful  to  both  pupils  and  teachers.  The  lec¬ 
tures  are  always  illustrated  and  are  given  by  volunteers  from  the  ranks 
of  Philadelphia  teachers  and  educators.; 

Each  branch  has  its  series  of  evening  lectures  for  adults.  The  sub¬ 
jects  are  selected  with  careful  consideration  of  their  appeal  to  the 
people  of  each  locality,  and  form  another  means  of  bringing  people  to 
the  library  and  connecting  it  with  their  daily  life. 

A  purely  modern  phase  of  the  library ’s  relation  to  the  public  is  the 
free  use  of  the  lecture  room  that  is  a  part  of  each  new  building,  by  the 
people  of  the  vicinity. 

This  feature  has  been  found  most  valuable  in  establishing  a  bond  of 
cordial  sympathy  and  good  will  between  the  library  staff  and  their 
neighbors.  In  the  outlying  districts,  the  library  may  become  the  centre 
of  the  village  interests,  sometimes  taking  the  place  of  the  town  hall. 

Glancing  over  the  library  records,  we  find  that  they  are  used  by 
literary  and  debating  societies,  and  by  study  classes  and  clubs  for  all 
kinds  of  mental  endeavor. 
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Besides  these,  at  one,  the  “Boy  Scouts”  held  regular  meetings;  at 
another,  the  business  men  discuss  practical  topics  of  town  progress ;  at 
a  third,  a  group  of  doctors  are  flaying  alive  the  latest  theoretical  germ 
or  microbe. 

In  some  places,  there  are  meetings  of  ‘  ‘  Mothers  ’  Clubs ;  ’  ’  frequently 
the  local  “civic  club”  uses  a  library  room  as  its  headquarters,  and 
sometimes  it  serves  the  same  purpose  for  the  neighboring  chapter  of 
that  widespread  charity,  ‘  ‘  The  Needlework  Guild  of  America,  ’  ’ 

One  branch  had  an  annual  “Flower  Show”  in  its  rooms,  given  by 
a  Horticultural  Society  which  meets  there  throughout  the  year ;  another 
reports  the  judging  of  a  local  “Baby  Parade,”  and  in  still  another,  we 
find  them  eating  ice  cream  and  cake  at  a  reception  following  an  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

I  have  mentioned  these  to  illustrate  the  many  points  of  contact  and 
interest  at  which  the  library  and  the  community  may  touch.  The 
greater  the  development  in  this  direction,  the  better  it  is  for  both. 

Another  form  of  library  activity  has  been  introduced  into  some 
branches,  situated  in  the  midst  of  large  manufacturing  and  industrial 
centres. 

This  is  known  as  the  Library  League,  and  concerns  itself  with  work¬ 
ing  boys  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age.  Some  of  them  spend 
an  aimless  hour  or  so  in  the  reading  room,  not  because  of  any  special 
interest  in  books,  but  for  lack  of  something  else  to  do. 

At  the  Lehigh  Avenue  Branch  the  League  has  met  with  success,  and 
the  following  account  of  its  formation,  by  the  Children’s  Librarian, 
there  presents  the  subject  most  clearly. 

In  a  prominent  place,  was  posted  a  notice  to  this  effect : 

“evenings  for  boys” 

On  Thursday  evening  at  eight  o’clock  stories  for  older  boys  will  be 
told  in  the  Lecture  Hall,  apply  to  the  librarian  for  cards  of  admission. 

The  program  for  November  will  include  ‘  ‘  detective  stories.  ’  ’ 

At  the  first  meeting  twelve  boys  listened  with  eager  interest  to  the 
telling  of  Richard  Harding  Davis’s  “In  the  Fog.”  Just  before  the 
close  of  the  evening,  the  story  teller  broached  the  subject  of  organizing 
those  present  into  a  Library  League.  The  suggestion  met  with  enthu¬ 
siastic  approval,  and  at  the  next  meeting  seventeen  boys  organized 
themselves  into  a  club,  with  almost  enough  rules  and  officers  to  run  a 
session  of  congress. 

Membership  steadily  increased,  until  there  was  an  average  attend¬ 
ance  of  twenty -five  members,  struggles  with  parliamentary  proceedings 
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were  at  first,  painful,  but  the  formalities  of  law  and  order  exerted  a 
wholesome  and  restraining  influence,  and  proved  one  of  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  features  of  the  club.  By  the  time  the  third  President  was  elected, 
he  wisely  profited  by  the  mistakes  of  those  who  went  before,  and  pre¬ 
sided  with  an  ease  of  manner  and  fluency  of  speech,  which  would  have 
done  credit  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House. 

One  event  that  proved  particularly  stimulating,  was  an  exchange  of 
visits  between  the  Library  Leagues  of  two  distant  branches.  The 
Richmond  Branch  challenged  the  Lehigh  Avenue  Branch  to  debate 
that  momentous  question,  Resolved,  “That  women  shall  have  the  rights 
of  equal  suffrage.” 

An  acceptance  was  duly  sent,  and  both  libraries  became  the  scene 
of  great  activity.  Each  evening  the  tables  were  covered  with  every 
book  and  magazine  that  could  illumine  the  subject,  and  hours  were 
spent  by  the  youthful  debators  in  searching  for  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth. 

At  last  the  important  evening  arrived,  and  with  commendable 
courtesy,  the  contingent  from  Lehigh  escorted  their  leader  to  the  Rich¬ 
mond  Branch,  to  hear  the  wordy  combat. 

At  a  crucial  point  in  the  proceedings,  the  member  from  Richmond, 
with  eloquent  dramatic  fervor,  hurled  at  his  opponent  this  query, — 
which  has  never  been  answered. 

“What!”  he  demanded,  “Ain’t  a  refined  lady  like  your  mother, 
better  able  to  cast  a  vote,  than  a  loafer  that  bums  outside  the  corner 
saloon  ?  ’  ’ 

To  those  unfamiliar;  with  the  neighborhood  of  Richmond  be  it  known, 
that  ‘  ‘  corner  Saloons  ’  ’  are,  alas,  far  more  in  evidence  than  ‘  ‘  refined 
ladies.” 

One  of  the  unexpected  results  of  the  League,  was  a  marked  attention 
to  personal  appearance.  After  a  few  meetings,  stiff  shiny  collars  ap- 
peared  on  necks  unused  to  such  decoration,  tousled  heads  became  sleek, 
hands  and  faces,  noticeably  clean,  and  presently  a  rule  was  made  by 
the  boys  themselves  that  all  members  must  present  a  neat  appearance. 

But  the  real  result  lies  in  the  fact  that  these  boys  actually  feel  con¬ 
tented  and  at  ease,  in  the  library.  They  acquire  a  personal  and  pleas¬ 
ant  relation  toward  it  that  really  amounts  to  a  sense  of  proprietorship ; 
it  becomes  a  source  of  recreation  and  usefulness,  and  this  Library 
League  spirit  becomes  a  potent  factor  for  good  throughout  the  neigh¬ 
borhood. 

Before  closing  the  subject  of  Branch  Libraries,  I  should  like  to  men¬ 
tion  ‘  ‘  The  one  I  know  best  of  all. 9  ’ 
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Manayunk  is  a  rocky  elevation  with  its  feet  in  the  edge  of  the  Schuyl¬ 
kill  River,  and  its  head  among  the  clouds.  There  are  only  two  level 
tracts  in  the  district,  one  forms  the  Main  Street  at  the  foot  of  the  hill, 
and  the  other  is  the  Ridge  Road  along  the  top.  All  the  intervening 
area  is  tilted  at  about  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees. 

The  town  starts  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  Manayunk  and  without  rhyme 
or  reason,  loses  its  identity  during  the  climb,  and  emerges  in  a  pleasant 
residential  district  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  which  protests  vigorously, 
that  it  is  not  Manayunk,  but  Roxborough !  The  exact  point  at  which 
the  metamorphosis  takes  place  is  a  matter  of  dispute.  It  is  on  debatable 
ground,  a  little  more  than  half  way  up  the  hill,  that  the  library  stands. 

Because  of  its  location,  a  popular  form  of  library  extension  is  de¬ 
veloped  to  an  unusual  degree.  Through  the  agency  of  the  children,  an 
invisible  clientele  of  sisters,  cousins,  aunts,  and  all  known  relatives, 
(more  careful  of  wind  and  limb)  are  regularly  supplied  with  books. 

The  careful  selection  of  books  for  this  appealing  public,  forms  an 
important  phase  of  the  usefulness  of  this  branch,  which  in  spite  of  its 
location,  draws,  its  readers  from  great  distances. 

Entirely  separate  from  the  work  of  the  twenty-one  branch  libraries, 
are  the  Traveling  libraries  and  Deposit  Stations,  which  issue  directly 
from  the  Main  Library.  These  important  extensions  carry  embryo 
libraries  to  the  waste  and  arid  places  of  the  city,  as  yet,  too  remote  from 
any  branch  to  make  its  use  practical. 

The  well  arranged  system  of  Traveling  Libraries  supplies  about  sev¬ 
enty  stations  at  present.  To  mills,  Day  Nurseries,  and  laundries,  these 
libraries  are  sent;  to  where  the  city’s  fire-fighters  await  their  call  to 
duty,  to  police  stations  and  chapels ;  in  fact  to  any  place,  remote  from 
a  library,  where  a  group  of  people  desire  and  apply  for  them. 

At  a  Deposit  Station,  in  the  far  southern  section  of  our  vast  city,  a 
unique  work  is  being  carried  on,  in  an  ordinary  corner  store.  Its  one 
small  room  has  been  fitted  up  in  the  crude  semblance  of  a  library,  and 
the  deplorable  condition  of  its  meagre  and  dilapidated  collection  of 
books  (which  are  donated)  would  bring  tears  to  the  eyes  of  any 
librarian. 

This  place  is  a  part  of  St.  Martha’s  settlement  house,  which  minis¬ 
ters  to  the  poor  and  needy  of  a  section  mainly  inhabited  by  the  lower 
classes  of  Italians  and  Russian  Jews. 

Two  trained  assistants  are  sent  from  the  Free  Library,  to  take 
charge  of  this  station,  which  is  opened  only  three  days  a  week. 

That  the  library  is  not  only  needed,  but  greatly  appreciated  is  shown 
by  its  use. 
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Many  a  Friday  evening  through  the  winter  season  may  be  seen  a 
curious  proof  of  the  enthusiasm  felt  for  reading  by  the  grimy  children 
of  that  neighborhood.  From  the  doorstep  of  the  library,  for  one  long 
city  square,  extends  a  line  of  little  foreigners,  waiting  to  exchange 
their  books.  It  is  patient,  this  “book  line,”  and  orderly,  although  the 
cold  is  nipping  at  the  children’s  fingers,  and  the  frost  is  benumbing 
their  toes. 

Inside  the  two  assistants  work  with  feverish  haste,  hour  after  hour, 
to  keep  this  1 1  immigrant  tide  ’  ’  moving  steadily  through  the  small  room, 
whose  space  admits  of  no  pleasant  loitering  in  its  comfortable  warmth. 
Fifteen  or  twenty  are  admitted  at  a  time,  and  as  soon  as  they  have  re¬ 
turned  a  book,  selected  another  and  had  it  charged,  they  must  pass  out 
the  second  door  to  make  way  for  the  next  waiting  group. 

To  one  accustomed  to  the  irrepressible  spirits  of  American  children, 
the  subdued  eagerness  and  patient  gratitude  of  these  little  foreigners 
is  a  revelation.  Some  of  them  scarcely  speak  intelligible  English,  and 
their  most  apparent  need  is  that  of  soap  and  water, — but  their  library 
manners  are  irreproachable. 

Opinions  differ  as  to  the  wisdom  of  unrestricted  foreign  immigration, 
but  when  these  strangers  are  actually  living  within  our  city  gates,  there 
is  only  one  course  to  pursue.  For  the  safety  of  our  future,  the  ig¬ 
norant  foreigner  must  be  educated,  as  far  as  possible,  into  the  best 
ideals  of  American  citizenship. 

The  best  work  can  be  done  by  the  public  library,  as  the  school  life  of 
these  children  is  brief. 

And  these  are  a  few  of  the  notable  things  which  are  being  done 
by  the  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia,  but  they  are  only  a  promise  of 
what  it  hopes  to  do  in  the  future. 

Florence  Hidings ,  Loch  Haven. 

The  Annie  Halenbake  Ross  Library  was  opened  November  25,  1910, 
and  made  free  to  all  residents  of  Clinton  County.  Finding  that  the 
rural  communities  were  not  availing  themselves  of  the  privilege  as  we 
would  like,  we  established  a  branch  in  a  grocery  store  in  Mill  Hall,  a 
little  village  some  six  miles  away,  and  opened  for  business  on  the  31st 
of  last  January. 

We  have  met  with  great  success.  Every  Wednesday  afternoon  the 
librarian,  or  our  assistant,  establishes  herself  in  the  little  grocery 
store — a  flour  barrel  for  a  table  and  a  cracker  box  for  a  chair — and 
exchanges  books  at  her  best  speed. 

A  traveling  library  from  the  Free  Library  Commission  forms  the 
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nucleus  of  the  collection  and  this  is  supplemented  by  about  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  volumes  from  our  library.  These  collections  are  ex¬ 
changed  about  every  three  months. 

The  children  were  the  first  to  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege  of  the 
branch.  On  opening,  we  had  placed  a  sign  in  the  Postoffice.  What  was 
my  surprise  and  amusement  on  going  there  some  two  days  later  to  find 
under  the  word  '‘branch’7  the  following:  “Peter  Jacobs,  joiner”  and 
under  his  name  about  fifteen  others.  Soon  we  began  to  have  visits  from 
youngsters  who  said  they  wanted  to  be  “joiners.”  No  sooner  had  they 
received  their  cards  and  books  than  away  they  went  to  the  Postoffice  to 
enroll  themselves  on  our  sign. 

With  the  adults  things  went  more  slowly.  They  were  suspicious  of 
an  organization  that  offered  them  something  for  nothing.  Their  atti¬ 
tude  was  fairly  well  expressed  by  the  man  who  came  in,  looked  over 
things  and  asked  what  it  cost  to  take  books.  It  was  explained  that  it 
was  free — fines  being  imposed  only  when  books  were  kept  out  over¬ 
time.  He  listened  to  the  explanation  and  then  turned  to  the  librarian 
with  ‘  ‘  See  here,  young  woman,  where  do  you  come  in  on  this. 7  7 
The  success  of  the  Mill  Hall  branch  led  us  to  look  around  for  another 
likely  place  in  which  to  establish  ourselves  and  this  has  just  come 
through  the  agency  of  hog  cholera.  Noting  in  one  of  the  daily  papers 
that  this  disease  is  epidemic  in  our  locality,  we  sent  to  the  paper  of  the 
district  a  list  of  books  and  government  documents  on  the  subject,  with 
a  notice  that  they  could  be  had  for  the  asking.  On  application  being 
made  for  the  books  we  suggested  placing  in  the  community  a  small  col¬ 
lection  for  general  reading.  This>  was  gratefully  accepted  and  we  hope, 
will  lead  to  greater  things. 

These  are  small  beginnings,  but  we  are  young,  and  they  simply  indi¬ 
cate  the  kind  of  work  we  hope  to  do. 

May  I  take  this  opportunity  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the 
splendid  collections  we  receive  from  the  Commission — both  as  to  the 
selection  and  the  condition  of  the  books. 

Susie  E.  Black,  Chester. 

Our  library  last  year  tried  the  experiment  of  sending  some  of  the 
duplicates  in  our  collection  to  a  colored  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Our  library  is 
rather  unique  in  two  respects.  It  was  organized  about  three  and  a 
half  years  ago  without  city  support  as  a  free  public  library  not  only 
for  the  residents  of  Chester  but  of  all  Delaware  County  as  well.  An 
association  was  formed,  members  and  corporations  subscribing  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  annually.  Since  that  time  a  small  appropriation  has  been 
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made  by  the  city  and  another  by  the  board  of  education.  Under  exist¬ 
ing  conditions  the  library  has  been  largely  dependent  upon  outside  con¬ 
tributions  for  books.  A  number  of  librarians  have  been  very  generous 
in  giving  to  us  books  for  which  they  no  longer  had  use.  In  this  way,  as 
well  as  by  contribution,  we  have  secured  a  number  of  duplicates  which 
made  possible  the  establishment  of  a  small  branch  at  the  colored  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  With  our  limited  means  this  would  not  otherwise  have  been 
possible. 

A  sewing  school  met  one  afternoon  a  week  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  build¬ 
ing  at  which  time  the  books  were  distributed,  the  teachers  co-operating 
with  the  librarian.  The  circulation  was  largely  among  the  children 
•although  the  books  were  used  to  some  extent  by  the  adults. 

This  year  we  shall,  I  think,  try  sending  the  books  for  the  children  to 
one  of  their  schools.  By  this  means  the  books  will  be  more!  accessible 
to  the  children  and  at  the  same  time  it  will  be  more  possible  to  have 
fixed  the  responsibility  for  their  safe  return. 

Elmira  W.  Penny  packer,  Phoenixville. 

In  Phoenixville  as  in  most  other  towns,  there  are  a  good  many  people 
who  ought  to  use  the  library,  but  who  never  have  done  so,  and  it  seemed 
to  us  worth  while  to  put  a  few  books  where  these  people  could  have  easy 
access  to  them,  with  the  hope  that  by  thus  introducing  them,  as  it  were, 
they  might  learn  to  use  the  library.  The  middle  of  last  April  we 
opened  stations  in  two  of  the  school  buildings  furthest  from  the  li¬ 
brary.  It  was  not  a  very  propitious  time  for  opening  as  examinations 
were  drawing  near  for  the  children  and  it  was  a  busy  season  for  the 
mothers,  and  besides,  having  them  in  the  schools  it  meant  that  when 
they  closed  in  June  the  stations  also  were  closed  for  the  summer. 
However,  about  seventy-five  people  registered,  a  few  grown  people,  but 
most  of  them  foreign  children  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  after  the  sta¬ 
tion  closed  the  majority  of  them  came  to  the  library  and  prefer  to  con¬ 
tinue  coming  there  where  they  have  more  books  to  select  from.  This  is 
just  what  we  wanted.  Phoenixville  is  not  so  large,  or  the  library  so  far 
away  from  any  that  they  cannot  come  there  if  they  will.  We  felt  suffi¬ 
ciently  encouraged  to  warrant  our  opening  the  stations  again  this  fall. 
We  have  just  gotten  started  for  the  winter — we  have  something  over 
one  hundred  books  at  each  place.  A  few  of  them,  such  as  duplicate  sets 
of  Dickens  and  Cooper,  will  remain  there  while  the  others — seventy- 
five  or  eighty,  will  be  exchanged  every  month  or  six  weeks,  depending 
on  the  demand.  Each  station  is  open  one  afternoon  a  week  and  thus 
far  only  for  an  hour.  This,  too  will  depend  on  the  work  to  be  done. 
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The  applications  are  signed  and  brought  to  the  library,  the  cards  are 
written  and  taken  to  them  the  following  week.  The  beginnings  have 
been  small  but  if  we  can  reach  even  a  few  in  this  way,  I  think  we  shall 
feel  that  it  is  worth  doing. 

Mary  L.  Titcomb,  Hagerstown,  Md. 

I  have  been  asked  to  tell  you  something  about  the  traveling  library 
work  done  at  the  Washington  County  Free  Library  in  Hagerstown, 
Maryland. 

Hagerstown  is  the  county  seat,  and  the  library,  like  other  public 
institutions,  in  a  section  where  the  county  is  the  unit  of  government, 
was  established  for  the  use  of  the  residents  of  the  entire  county,  and 
received  an  appropriation  from  both  county  and  city.  Hence,  from 
the  beginning,  twelve*  years  ago,  the  traveling  library  has  been  the 
immediate  and  obvious  means  of  reaching  the  country  people.  The 
first  year  the  twenty-six  voting  districts  outside  the  town  were  made 
the  objective  points,  and  then  from  year  to  year,  other  stations,  as 
we  call  them,  were  found  until  now  we  have  seventv-five  stations  scat- 
tered  over  our  fifty  square  miles  of  territory. 

We  began  by  sending  out  blanks  asking  that  five  responsible  persons 
apply  for  a  case  of  books,  appointing  a  custodian,  and  making  them¬ 
selves  responsible  for  the  careful  use  and  for  any  injury  beyond  reason¬ 
able  wear  and  tear.  But  we  soon  found  that  this  threw  an  unnecessary 
obstacle  in  our  path,  and  we  abandoned  it.  Now  we  go  straight  to  the 
settlement  where  we  want  to  put  a  collection  of  books,  interview  the 
storekeeper  and  some  of  the  villagers  and  then  use  our  own  judgment 
about  locating  the  station,  naturally  being  limited  in  our  choice  of 
suitable  places  by  the  willingness  of  the  people  to  take  them.  Some¬ 
times  mistakes  are  made,  but  on  the  whole  this  seems  to  be  the  best 
way.  Fully  two-thirds  of  our  deposit  stations  are  off  the  line  of  either 
railroad,  trolley  or  stage,  and  the  difficulty  of  transportation  led 
to  the  book  wagon,  built  first  to  carry  cases  back  and  forth,  and  in 
time  coming  to  be  a  means  of  carrying  books  to  houses  remote  even  from 
the  stations.  As  the  book  wagon  served  its  purpose  and  in  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  work  became  an  automobile,  we  have  had  occasion  again 
and  again  to  note  the  advantage  gained  in  this,  as  in  other  phases  of 
library  work,  by  the  opportunity  for  personal  contact  with  our  readers. 
Acquaintances  are  made,  individual  tastes  can  be  consulted  and  one 
soon  finds  that  each  little  case  of  books  must  be  packed  with  reference 
to  the  district  individuality  of  the  community  to  which  it  goes. 

There  have  been  two  points  emphasized  in  the  morning’s  program, 
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the  first,  that  a  library  only  attains  its  greatest  usefulness  when  by 
some  method  or  other,  by  branches  or  traveling  libraries,  it  goes  out¬ 
side  the  walls  of  the  building  to  find  readers,  who  would  not  easily 
come  to  it,  and,  second  that  this  work  may  be  done  by  any  library  on  a 
scale  proportionate  to  its  size,  without  materially  adding  to  the  cost 
of  maintenance.  This  has  been  our  experience.  With  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  volumes  or,  as  we  duplicate  the  best  things  freely,  perhaps  fif¬ 
teen  thousand  titles  on  our  shelves,  we  circulate  over  one  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  volumes  annually,  placing  them  (besides  those  lent  at  the  central 
library),  in  two  branches,  in  seventy-five  traveling  libraries,  in  Sunday- 
school  libraries  and  in  the  schools,  with  an  annual  expenditure  never 
exceeding  nine  thousand  dollars  and  some  years  it  has  been  well  under 
eight  thousand  dollars. 

At  this  point  some  necessary  business  matters  were  taken  up : 

As  the  proceedings  of  the  Saegerstown  meeting  had  been  published 
in  the  Pennsylvania  Library  Notes  for  October,  1911,  on  motion  of 
C.  E.  Wright,  of  Duquesne,  their  reading  at  this  time  Avas  dispensed 
Avith. 

The  Treasurer,  0.  R.  Howard  Thomson,  of  Williamsport,  presented 
a  report  shoAving  the  financial  position  of  the  Association.  On  motion 
this  was  received  and  turned  over  to  a  committee  consisting  of  C.  E. 
Wright  and  Miss  Rose  0.  SteAvart  of  Philadelphia,  for  audit. 

The  Publication  Committee  reported  progress.  On  motion  of  Henry 
J.  Carr,  of  Scranton,  the  report  AA:as  received  and  the  committee  con¬ 
tinued. 

On  motion  of  Robt.  P.  Bliss,  the  Executive  Committee  was  author¬ 
ized  to  draw  on  the  treasury  to  pay  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  in  attending  one  meeting  of  the  Committee  each  year. 

A  committee  to  make  nominations  to  offices  for  the  ensuing  year 
AAras  appointed,  as  folloAvs :  Myra  Poland,  Mabel  F.  McCarnes,  Har¬ 
rison  W.  Craver. 

The  session  on  Friday  afternoon  AAas  in  the  nature  of  a  small  library 
round  table.  It  was  held  in  the  casino,  an  open  structure  on  the  hill¬ 
side  surrounded  by  trees  except  on  one  side,  from  which  there  A\ras  a 
beautiful  view  over  the  hills  and  valleys,  the  fields  and  woods  of 
Lancaster  county.  That  the  discussions  Avere  interesting  was  shoAAm 
conclusively  by  the  fact  that  they,  rather  than  the  vieAv,  held  the 
attention  of  those  present.  The  discussion,  hoAvever,  had  to  give  way 
AArhen  a  great  buzzard  came  sailing  gracefully  past  at  a  distance  of  a 
hundred  yards  or  so.  This  Avas  too  much  for  the  stoicism  even  of  li- 
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brarians  and  there  was  a  general  rush  for  points  from  which  to  watch 
him  slowly  circling  as  he  searched  for  food. 

Miss  Carver  of  Sharon,  had  charge  of  this  session,  which  was  given 
up  to  the  discussion  of  matters  of  interest  to  small  libraries.  She 
called  on  Miss  Sarah  P.  Bedford,  of  West  Chester,  who  suggested  some 
ways  of  making  the  neighborhood  staff  meetings  more  valuable. 
Among  other  things,  she  said : 

The  best  way  to  maintain  interest  is  to  attend  the  meetings.  If  one 
misses  one  or  two  she  begins  to  think  they  are  of  no  value  and  interest 
dies  away: 

Most  of  us  need  formal  instruction  of  some  sort,  on  such  points  as 
the  care  of  magazines,  clipping,  filing,  etc.  or  practical  lessons  in 
bookmending.  If  some  one  from  the  Commission  would  provide  these 
lessons  I  am  sure  the  meetings  would  be  of  more  value. 

An  old-time  experience  meeting  for  an  hour  in  which  each  one  would 
speak  out  and  tell  her  problems,  her  successes  and  her  discoveries, 
might  be  an  interesting  feature. 

These  two  hours  would  make  a  good  morning  program.  In  the 
afternoon  a  general  library  topic  of  literary  interest,  by  some  out¬ 
sider,  perhaps,  would  be  interesting,  or  some  paper  from  the  A.  L.  A. 
might  be  read.  The  articles  and  talks  should  have  some  outside  prepa¬ 
ration  and  the  program  as  arranged  be  adhered  to. 

Following  this  Miss  Edith  Patterson,  of  Bloomsburg,  told 

“  HOW  TO  KEEP  BOOKS  AND  INFORMATION  IN  THE  LIBRARY 

UP-TO-DATE” 

In  a  small  library,  the  problem  of  keeping  the  book  collection  up-to- 
date  calls  for  severe  discrimination  and  some  restraint  in  buying. 
When  a  library  can  only  purchase  at  long  intervals,  the  purchase 
when  made  must  be  of  the  best.  Each  book  added  to  the  collection 
should  have  the  backing  of  unbiased  authorities  who  have  tested  it 
for  completeness,  accuracy  and  author  timeliness.  In  this  respect 
the  A.  L.  A.  Book  List  proves  itself  the  good  friend  of  the  small 
library.  When  the  A.  L.  A.  does  not  specifically  state  which  of  the 
several  books  on  a  subject  it  commends  as  the  most  desirable,  the  highly 
specialized  departments  of  colleges  or  large  libraries  are  usually  found 
wise  and  willing  advisers.  Slow  and  careful  buying  that  admits  of 
the  purchase  of  the  occasional  valuable  book  serves  the  community 
better  than  a  large  collection  of  a  subject  bought  in  the  lump  and 
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not  added  to  judiciously.  Not  only  is  the  library  in  possession  of  more 
recent  information  by  this  method,  but  the  librarian  herself  is  educated 
in  comparisons  and  uses  the  work  more  intelligently  when  it  is  pro¬ 
cured.  Scientific  books,  being  in  the  nature  of  things  short-lived, 
require  special  caution.  Small  libraries  are  now  particularly  fortunate 
in  being  able  to  supplement  their  collections  with  several  cheap  edi¬ 
tions  of  excellent  value.  It  is  doubtful  whether  so  recent  and  so 
authoritative  information  has  ever  been  put  on  the  market  so  cheaply 
as  in  Holt’s  Home  University  Library  of  Modern  Knowledge  at  fifty 
cents  the  volume.  The  Macmillan  Company  issue  reprints  of  some 
excellent  books — sociological  for  the  most  part — at  the  same  low 
price,  and  Brentano’s  have  the  American  agency  for  the  “Ldlstein 
Bucher,”  which  are  well-known  modern  German  novels,  thirty -two 
in  number  and  in  the  original  tongue,  selling  at  twenty -five  cents  the 
volume.  The  Camelot  Classics  and  the  Everyman’s  Library  (in  li¬ 
brary  binding)  while  occupying  much  the  same  field,  do  very  little 
duplicating  of  each  other,  and  when  these  editions  can  be  used  to 
advantage  in  filling  in  the  classics,  more  money  is  left  for  the  newer 
books.  In  addition  to  standard  reprints  the  Camelot  Classics  contain 
a  number  of  biographies. 

Subtraction  as  well  as  addition  must  enter  into  the  keeping  of  the 
small  library  up-to-date.  An  antiquated  book  on  the  subject  that 
witnesses  much  change,  may  not  only  be  useless  but  positively  mis¬ 
leading  to  the  public,  and,  therefore,  has  no  right  to  its  place  on  the 
library  shelves.  Care  should  ever  be  exercised,  however,  that  books 
valuable  from  literary  or  historic  quality  be  distinguished  from  mere 
cumberers  of  the  shelf.  While  it  would  be  for  the  most  part  absurd 
to  keep  Joseph  Cook’s  Monday  Lectures  as  scientific  authority,  they 
have  their  value  as  illustrating  very  graphically  a  distinct  period  of 
American  life  and  thought. 

The  book  collection,  being  but  small,  must  constantly  be  eked  out 
with  government  and  other  useful  pamphlets,  with  magazines  and  even 
with  newspapers. 

The  magazine  collection  is  very  essential,  and  the  small  library  will 
do  well  to  acquire  by  gift  others  in  addition  to  those  to  which  it  can 
afford  regularly  to  subscribe.  Some  can  be  secured  monthly  when  the 
donor  has  finished  with  them,  while  others  can  be  secured  by  the 
volume  in  back  numbers.  Care  should  be  taken  to  complete  all  volumes 
and  individual  numbers  will  add  to  the  clipping  collection.  Duplicate 
volumes  may  be  exchanged  for  others  that  are  lacking. 

A  clipping  collection  is  ephemeral,  and  in  cases  of  newspaper  clip- 
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pings  not  always  authoritative.  Used  with  care,  with  the  day ’s  rubber 
stamp  marking  its  acquisition,  and  discarded  when  out  of  date,  a 
clipping  is  often  of  great  value. 

The  librarian  of  the  small  library  must  herself  be  kept  up-to-date. 
She  will  so  deal  with  her  public  that  the  new  course  of  study,  the  new 
club  program,  the  new  business  prospectus  will  at  once  find  its  way 
to  the  library  and  there  meet  with  immediate  response. 

The  work  done  by  the  Free  Library  Commission  to  help  study  clubs 
was  told  by  Miss  Cordelia  B.  Hodge,  of  the  Commission  staff: 

There  are  many  study  clubs  in  our  State,  situated  in  places  where 
there  is  only  a  small  library,  or  none  at  all.  The  Commission  does  all 
it  can  to  help  such  clubs.  They  can  apply  to  us  for  books,  sending  at 
the  same  time  a  copy  of  their  program  of  work.  The  topics  are  copied 
on  slips.  Reference  is  then  made  to  the  catalogue  and  any  material 
noted  there  is  entered  on  the  slip.  This  material  is  gathered  and 
gone  over  to  see  what  is  best  for  the  particular  case  in  hand.  Search 
is  also  made  for  additional  references  and  also  for  material  on  topics 
not  found  in  the  catalogue.  All  of  this  is  entered  on  the  slips  and  that 
which  is  finally  selected  is  marked.  If  the  club  wishes  it,  the  topics 
with  the  references  selected  are  typewritten  on  sheets  and  sent  with 
the  books  to  guide  the  study  of  the  subjects.  As  this  involves  more 
work  than  our  force  is  capable  of,  we  ask  the  clubs  to  pay  fifty  cents 
to  cover  the  typewriting.  The  matter  on  the  slips  is,  later,  copied 
on  cards  and  inserted  in  the  catalogue  for  future  use. 

The  programs  are  mounted  on  card  board,  the  subject,  name  of  the 
club  and  date,  written  on  one  edge  of  the  card  and  then  filed  under 
the  name  of  place  and  club.  A  card  is  also  made  for  the  subject  and 
filed  in  an  index  to  this  material. 

In  order  to  get  up-to-date  material,  magazines  are  taken  apart, 
articles  which  we  think  may  be  of  use  are  taken  out  and  bound  in 
stiff  paper  covers.  The  subject  and  source  are  written  on  the  cover  and 
the  articles  are  then  filed  under  the  subject  in  a  cupboard  made  for 
the  purpose.  These  are  not  catalogued,  as  their  use  will  be  temporary 
and,  as  they  are  filed  under  the  subject,  they  can  be  found  without 
difficulty. 

Wherever  there  is  a  free  library  in  the  community,  we  ask  that 
applications  shall  come  through  it.  We  then  learn  what  material 
is  in  that  library  and  send  what  will  supplement  it. 

The  programs  are  at  the  service  of  clubs  wishing  to  arrange  for  the 
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winter’s  work  and  are  loaned  for  two  or  three  weeks  at  a  time  for  that 
purpose. 

The  administration  of  a  small  library  was  discussed  by  Miss  Irene 
A.  Hackett,  of  New  Castle,  who  said : 

The  following  suggestions  contain  nothing  original,  but  are  meant 
to  cover  the  subject  and  open  it  up  for  discussion.  I  have  taken  it 
purely  from  the  business  standpoint  with  the  keynote,  as  in  all  busi¬ 
ness,  what  business  men  everywhere  are  discussing — Efficiency;  that 
is,  the  best  service  with  the  least  expenditure  of  time,  of  energy,  and 
of  material. 

As  to  economy  of  time,  there  is  the  old  adage,  “let  your  head  save 
your  heels.  ’  ’  Systematize  everything,  doing  the  same  thing  at  the 
same  time  so  far  as  the  routine  work  goes  and  doing  it  if  possible 
in  the  same  way  till  it  becomes  wholly  mechanical,  giving  speed  and 
requiring  little  thought.  I  find  that  in  alphabeting  cards,  or  in 
sorting  books,  I  lay  the  same  letter  on  the  same  spot  on  the  desk 
automatically. 

In  speaking  of  small  libraries,  I  am  referring  to  those  where  from 
one  to  four,  or  at  most  six  people  do  all  the  work,  it  seems  wiser 
at  those  times  when  only  an  occasional  borrower  comes  in,  to  give 
different  tasks  to  each  one  and  have  only  one  interrupted  to  attend 
the  desk;  yet  it  may  be  well  to  let  whichever  one  happens  to  be  near 
the  desk  stop  for  this. 

Of  statistics,  keep  enough  records  to  answer  all  reasonable  ques¬ 
tions,  so  that  if  you  wish  to  bring  something  before  the  board,  or  if 
the  State,  or  some  association,  sends  a  blank  to  be  filled  out  you  do 
not  have  to  go  back  and  grope  for  the  facts  or  guess  at  them  but  have 
them  readily  at  hand.  It  is  well  to  let  some  records  accumulate  for 
a  week  or  a  month  and  then  give  an  hour  or  two  to  them,  not  to  keep 
entering  little  details  from  day  to  day,  or  filing  two  or  three  cards  at 
a  time.  Other  things,  such  as  printing  headings  on  registration  cards, 
may  be  worked  in  at  odd  moments  at  the  charging  desk.  Of  course, 
one  cannot  mend  there  because  of  getting  the  fingers  sticky,  but  one  can 
do  much  clerical  work  at  intervals. 

It  is  most  important  to  make  all  records  conform  to  the  usual  stand¬ 
ards,  standard-sized  cards  and  cases,  standard  classification,  and  cata¬ 
loguing,  then  there  are  no  original  schemes  to  explain  to  people  ac¬ 
customed  to  other  libraries,  to  new  assistants,  or  to  one’s  successor. 
And  in  the  case  of  unexpected  growth  nothing  has  to  be  done  over  at 
great  cost  of  time  and  money. 
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Time  is  saved  by  having  one ’s  tools  accessible ;  the  card-list  of  sub¬ 
ject  headings  at  the  cataloguing  desk,  and  the  shelf-list  close  at  hand; 
the  register  and  directory  under  one’s  thumb  at  the  charging  desk 
and  so  on.  One  can,  also,  teach  the  public  to  fall  into  line,  to  use  the 
catalogue,  to  find  a  book  on  the  shelves,  to  go  to  the  right  desk,  and 
save  delay  and  explanations.  This  can  only  be  done  gradually  with 
a  little  patience  and  frequent  showing,  but  it  pays  in  time  and  makes 
the  person  feel  more  at  home,  with  some  proprietary  sense  in  the 
library. 

Economy  of  energy  includes  everything  already  noted  since  ail 
time-savers  conserve  one’s  strength.  One  should  avail  herself  of  all 
material  prepared  by  other  libraries,  their  lists  and  the  results  of 
their  experiments,  and  should  keep  copies  of  all  original  lists,  and  a 
card  record  of  any  unusual  reference  material  looked  up. 

Have  as  few  rules  as  possible  and  those  pliable,  breaking  any  that 
will  serve  the  convenience  of  a  borrower  if  not  at  the  expense  of  other 
borrowers  or  endangering  the  loss  of  property.  There  should  be,  of 
course,  no  partiality  shown  in  this  to  any  class  of  people — only  the 
right  to  make  exceptions  when  expedient,  allowing  one’s  assistants  the 
same  right. 

The  forty-two  hour  schedule,  including  two  evenings  a  week,  with 
always  an  afternoon  free,  should  not  be  too  much  of  a  tax.  especially 
if  one  makes  the  leisure  time  come  in  as  long  stretches  as  possible, 
not  divided  into  two-hour  lunch  times  if  the  person  eats  at  the  library 
and  can  do  nothing  in  the  extra  interval,  nor  entirely  in  the  mornings, 
as  I  know  is  the  rule  in  one  library,  giving  no  possibility  for  social 
life,  for  going  out  to  dinner  or  taking  any  little  over-night  expedition. 
This  surely  is  not  wise.  A  sense  of  freedom  helps  greatly  to  interested, 
vital  work. 

Of  course,  any  one  planning  work  will  vary  the  occupation  to  al¬ 
ternate  physical  with  mental,  to  follow  putting  up  books  with  desk 
work,  and  mere  clerical  employment  with  that  requiring  thought  and 
interest.  It  is  well  to  make  even  an  apprentice  responsible  for  some¬ 
thing  and  let  her  alone  except  for  occasional  comment,  encouraging 
comment  if  possible.  The  feeling  of  independence  and  responsibilitv 
makes  foh  the  best  work. 

Economy  of  material  is  not  of  such  vital  importance,  yet  thrift  is 
necessary.  We  save  boxes  and  paper  and  string,  little  envelopes  in 
which  children  can  take  home  their  application  cards,  big  envelopes 
for  their  books  on  rainy  days;  and  we  use  backs  of  old  catalogue 
cards  for  temporary  lists;  yet  moderation  must  be  used  in  this,  not  to 
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do  like  one  branch  librarian,  cover  the  desk  blotters  with  newspapers- 
lest  they  get  ink  upon  them,  nor  waste  time  hunting  scraps  of  paper 
instead  of  having  scratch  pads  of  all  sizes  at  hand.  The  pads,  too,  will 
save  the  picking  up  catalogue  cards  or  letter  paper  for  memoranda. 
There  is  no  economy  in  mending  books  which  are  to  be  rebound,  or 
spending  hours  upon  old  books  that  can  go  out  but  once  again.  The 
greatest  economy  is  to  make  the  newspapers  do  one’s  printing  of  lists, 
advertising  notices  and  news,  and  even  of  a  classed  or  alphabetical 
catalogue  in  sections,  which  can  be  cut  out  and  pasted  in  a  scrap-book 
or  filed  in  envelopes. 

Volunteer  help  is  an  economy  open  to  discussion.  For  pasting- 
slips  and  book-plates  and  all  mechanical  work,  it  is  undoubted  gain, 
but  for  charging  books  or  any  technical  work  it  frequently  takes 
longer  to  correct  the  mistakes  than  to  have  done  the  work,  while  the 
irritation  of  people  who  get  wrong  notices,  etc.,  reflects  upon  the 
library  and  is  hard  to  counteract.  The  spirit  of  volunteer  help,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  the  right  one  for  the  smallest  and  the  new  libraries, 
and  should  be  encouraged  as  far  as  practicable.  Thus  the  library 
makes  friends,  and  grows  in  popularity. 

i 

Miss  Charlotte  E.  Evans,  of  Erie,  opened  a  very  interesting  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  subject,  “ Gifts,  what  to  accept  and  what  to  refuse.” 

i 

While  there  are  many  gifts  that  every  library  is  glad  to  accepts 
such  as  Government  and  State  publications,  if  there  is  room  for  them, 
and  out-of-print  books  that  contain  useful  material,  there  are  many 
things  of  doubtful  value  and  we  would  like  to  know  to  what  extent  we 
should  accept  these  for  the  sake  of  not  offending  a  friend  of  the  library. 
At  housecleaning  and  moving  time  the  contents  of  attics  are  fre¬ 
quently  sent  to  the  library,  in  which  collections  there  are  often  not 
more  than  half  a  dozen  books  of  real  value,  and  sometimes  not  even 
that  many. 

Another  class  of  books  which  we  are  called  upon  to  accept  is  that 
which  includes  a  copy  of  an  author’s  own  book.  Either  the  subject 
matter  is  such  that  it  is  objectionable  or  else  the  style  is  very  poor. 
In  either  case  the  book  cannot  be  sold  and  so  the  author  disposes  of  it 
by  sending  it  to  different  libraries. 

Newspapers  and  periodicals,  too,  which  represent/  extremes  of 
thought,  often  present  difficulties  as  to  what  to  do  with  them.  This 
difficulty  seems  to  be  a  very  general  one  and  also  very  troublesome. 
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There  was  a  long  discussion  in  which  many  took  part,  but  at  the 
end  the  matter  was  left  just  about  where  it  was  at  the  beginning.  The 
general  opinion  seemed  to  be  that  each  gift  must  be  treated  on  its. 
merits. 

“Book  buying  from  agents,  and  sets  of  books”  was  treated  by  Miss 
Isabel  McC.  Turner,  of  the  Free  Library  Commission.  Her  paper 
follows : 

i 

To  the  librarian  of  a  small  library  these  two  problems  are  of  par¬ 
ticular  importance,  for  so  often  she  represents  the  entire  staff  of  the 
library,  and  cannot  escape  an  unwelcome  visitor  by  shutting  herself 
up  in  an  office,  nor  deny  an  interview  to  anyone,  be  he  agent  or  patron. 
The  characteristic  quality  of  an  agent  is  persistency,  and  agents,  like 
all  Gaul  can  be  divided  into  three  classes.  First,  there  is  the  agent 
of  the  reputable  publishing  house,  trying  to  sell  on  commission  sets 
of  standard  fiction  or  literature,  or  perhaps  encyclopaedias  at  long 
prices  and  short  payments.  Second,  the  agent — often  a  local  citizen 
and  a  patron  of  the  library — who  wishes  to  secure  subscriptions  to 
works  of  mediocre  value,  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  premium  attached, 
and,  lastly,  the  agent  whose  specialty  is  selling  books  called  forth  by 
recent  events,  or  national  calamities,  such  as  the  Titanic  disaster. 

There  seems  to  be  but  one  way  of  solving  this  problem,  and  that  is 
to  make  it  an  unbreakable  rule  to  require  each  agent  to  present  his  offer 
in  writing,  promising  that  his  letter  will  be  presented  at  the  next 
board  meeting  and  that  their  decision  will  be  communicated  to  him 
in  due  process  of  time.  This  plan  serves  the  double  purpose  of  dis¬ 
couraging  the  traveling  agent,  and  relieves  the  librarian  of  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  a  refusal,  doubly  important  in  the  case  of  the  local 
agent.  It  is,  however,  a  delicate  matter,  and  one  that  requires  care  and 
wisdom  to  deal  with  this  particular  kind  of  agent,  who  may  be  not 
only  a  patron  but  a  supporter  of  the  librar}"  as  well,  and  a  friend  or 
an  enemy  may  result  from  the  way  the  librarian  handles  the  situation. 

But  aside  from  the  annoyance  of  interruptions  and  consequent  loss 
of  time  the  whole  system  of  buying  from  agents  is  to  be  discouraged 
because  it  is  the  most  expensive  way  for  any  library  large  or  small, 
to  purchase  its  books.  The  regular  bookseller  is  too  keenly  alive  to 
the  competition  to  neglect  any  opportunity  to  make  new  customers 
or  to  hold  his  old  ones,  and  will  be  constantly  on  the  alert  to  inform 
them  of  every  bargain  he  has  to  offer.  Purchasing  through  the  medium 
of  one  good,  reliable  dealer  is  wise  economy,  viewed  from  every  stand¬ 
point.  Not  only  will  notices  be  received  of  all  special  sales,  bargains 
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and  remainders,  but  rebates  will  be  given  for  cash  payments,  or  an 
account  can  be  carried  on  by  the  small  library  whose  funds  are  cer¬ 
tain  but  not  always  easy  of  immediate  access.  Mistakes,  either  in 
shipping  or  in  the  selection,  will  be  corrected,  for  the  most  part  cheer¬ 
fully  and  promptly.  Then,  too,  the  regular  dealer  is  bidding  for  con¬ 
tinued  patronage,  and  will  be  more  likely  to  offer  genuine  bargains  as 
an  inducement  for  future  trade  than  the  agent  whose  sole  object  is 
to  close  the  deal  as  quickly  as  possible  and  move  on  to  the  next  victim. 
Buying  from  second-hand  dealers  is  another  source  of  economy  for 
the  library  whose  book  fund  must  be  as  elastic  as  possible  and  a  glance 
at  the  catalogues  of  these  dealers  will  often  disclose  the  same  sets 
offered  by  the  agent,  but  at  a  material  difference  in  price.  This  brings 
us  to  the  second  point  for  consideration,  namely,  the  buying  of  sets — 
which  is  really  only  another  phase  of  the  question  of  buying  from 
agents,  since  most  of  the  books  sold  through  agents  are  sold  in  sets. 
But  let  us  consider  two  kinds  of  sets  only,  (1)  the  series  of  volumes 
mostly  juvenile  in  character,  in  which  each  book  is  written  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  selling  the  one  following  it,  and,  secondly,  the  complete 
works  of  a  standard  author.  "We  are  all  familiar  with  the  character 
of  the  first  kind,  for  these  series  are  not  only  a  bad  investment  from 
an  economic  point  of  view,  but  are  to  be  avoided  because  they  are 
poor  in  literary  quality  and  serious  menaces  to  the  formation  of  good 
reading  habits.  A  boy  reading  such  a  series  will  almost  invariably 
refuse  a  substitute  should  the  next  volume  of  his  hero’s  adventures 
be  out  when  he  calls  for  it,  and  the  chances  are  should  he  be  unable  to 
get  it  after  several  attempts,  he  will  gradually  cease  coming  and 
eventually  drift  away  from  the  library ’s  influence. 

The  second  objection  to  these  sets  is  the  expense  of  keeping  them 
up.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  obtain  duplicates  of  the  separate 
volumes,  and,  consequently,  either  complete  new  sets  must  be  pur¬ 
chased  at  frequent  intervals,  or  our  shelves  soon  become  filled  with 
odds  and  ends. 

But  the  point  I  particularly  want  to  bring  out  is  in  connection 
with  the  second  kind  of  sets  mentioned — the  standard  sets.  Is  it  a 
wise  policy  for  a  small  library  to  stock  its  shelves  with  complete  sets 
of  books,  simply  because  they  are  classics  or  the  works  of  standard 
authors?  Certain  books  there  are  which  every  library  should  be  able 
to  supply  even  if  the  demand  for  them  comes  but  seldom.  But  is  it 
good  business  policy  to  put  our  money  into  expensive  sets  when  we 
know  we  will  have  use  for  only  two  or  three  of  the  best-known  books 
by  that  author?  So  many  opportunities  are  presented  nowadays  for- 
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buying  these  individual  volumes,  well  bound  and  well  printed,  and  at 
prices  which  put  them  within  the  reach  of  us  all,  that  the  question 
of  saving  on  the  purchase  of  complete  sets  for  the  sake  of  the  greater 
number  of  books  we  can  buy  with  the  same  amount  of  money  is  a  very 
important  one  for  the  librarians  of  small  libraries  to  consider,  and 
one  which  I  present  to  you  for  discussion. 

j 

This  brought  the  afternoon  session  to  a  close. 

In  the  evning  the  president  of  the  American  Civic  Association,  J. 
Horace  McFarland,  delivered  a  very  interesting  lecture  on  “Pictur¬ 
esque  Pennsylvania'.  ’  ’  The  lecture  was  illustrated  with  beautiful 
slides  by  which  a  few  of  the  natural  beauties  of  our  State  were  pre¬ 
sented. 

On  Saturday  morning  the  session  was  in  charge  of  the  educational 
section,  with  Prof.  0.  H.  Bakeless,  of  Bloomsburg  State  Normal 
School,  as  chairman. 

The  session  was  opened  with  a  paper  by  George  H.  Lamb,  of  Brad- 
dock,  on  “School  Libraries. ”  We  give  a  summary  of  the  paper. 

i 

The  public  library  is  a  public  educator;  and  as  such  is  destined  to 
travel  the  same  road  that  all  educational  factors  supported  by  public 
taxation  have  had  to  travel.  The  public  school  system  has  had  to  go 
through  its  period  of  opposition,  a  period  which  is  hardly  over,  even 
now.  Each  step  in  the  advance  has  been  opposed  bitterly.  It  is  just 
so  with  the  library.  Mr.  Carnegie’s  generosity  has  added  somewhat 
to  this  burden  of  opposition  because  under  his  stimulation  the  move¬ 
ment  has  been  in  some  cases  ahead  of  popular  demand.  Although  the 
imposition  of  a  one  mill  tax  really  adds  very  little  to  the  average  tax 
bill  it  is  a  difficult  thing  to  persuade  people  to  see  it.  When  the 
library  demonstrates  its  usefulness  this  opposition  passes  away. 

There  is  a  great  difference  between  children  of  the  same  age  and 
even  the  same  school  grade.  Some  children  know  what  they  get  from 
the  text  book  and  very  little  more.  Others  seem  to  come  in  contact 
with  life  from  a  thousand  different  angles.  Some  children  are  from 
homes  where  there  are  no  books  nor  papers ;  their  parents  are  not 
well  informed  and  do  not  care  how  ignorant  they  are.  Other  children 
have  books  placed  in  their  hands  at  a  very  early  age.  They  have 
papers  and  magazines  in  their  homes,  their  parents  are  readers  and 
thinkers.  These  differences  are  shown  in  the  children  although  they 
may  be  in  the  same  classes  in  school. 

One  of  the  consequences  of  the  free  text-book  plan  is  that  many 
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homes  which  under  the  old  plan  would  have  books,  have  none.  It  is 
true  they  were  text-books,  but  they  were  read  and  studied  and  were 
the  possession  of  the  home.  In  view  of  this,  when  I  was  teaching,  I 
arranged  with  the  public  library  to  supply  us  with  class-room  libraries, 
and  when  I  became  librarian  this  was  carried  to  all  the  schools  in  the 
neighborhood,  for  the  grades  from  the  second  to  the  fifth.  In  remote 
districts  they  go  to  the  higher  grades,  but  in  those  near  the  library 
the  upper  grade  children  prefer  to  take  advantage  of  the  larger 
opportunity  for  selection  at  the  library.  Not  all  the  teachers  want  to 
have  the  books  and  we,  therefore,  send  them  only  on  the  recpiest  of  the 
teacher. 

The  public  library  furnishes  sets  for  class  use.  This  supplementary 
reading  is  a  development  of  the  last  few  years.  It  is  far  superior  to  the 
old  method  as  it  makes  it  possible  for  the  teacher  to  give  the  children 
the  best  of  literature  and  have  them  read  many  classic  books  during 
the  school  life.  We  are  providing  all  the  schools  about  us  with  these 
sets  and  have  many  more  ready  for  use.  Thirty  copies  are  sufficient 
because,  if  necessary,  two  children  can  use  one  book. 

Very  few  teachers  object  to  the  extra  work  involved  in  caring  for 
these  class-room  libraries.  The  good  results  are  so  evident  that  the 
real  teachers  are  glad  to  take  the  trouble.  The  children  reading  the 
books  at  home  very  early  master  the  mechanics  of  reading,  so  that 
after  the  second  year  they  read  to  learn  instead  of  learn  to  read  in 
school.  The  language  of  the  children  is  very  much  improved  by  this 
wider  reading  of  good  books.  The  vocabulary  is  also  enlarged. 

There  is  not  much  work  involved  in  caring  for  these  books  and  the 
teachers  will  find  themselves  repaid  by  the  greater  interest  and  better 
work  done. 

These  class-room  collections  should  be  selected  to  provide  for  the 
work  of  one-half  of  the  year  and  then  changed,  as  by  that  time  all  the 
books  will  have  been  read.  The  books  should  be  about  one  grade  easier 
than  the  school  classification  calls  for. 

The  children  really  enjoy  these  books  and  read  them  eagerly. 
As  long  as  they  are  of  a  kind  that  can  be  assimilated  there  is  no  danger 
of  their  getting  an  overdose. 

My  subject  is  school  libraries.  I  am  aware  that  I  have  discussed 
only  one  little  corner  of  the  theme  assigned  me.  The  real  school 
library  I  have  not  touched  upon.  The  school  code  provides  for  a  tax- 
supported  public  library.  I  have  read  that  part  of  the  code  a  number 
of  times  and  I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  don’t  yet  know  what  a  public 
school  library  is.  Many  schools  have  more  or  less  of  a  library  con- 
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nected  with  them  and  operated  by  the  school  authority.  Whether 
public  school  library  or  school  library,  in  most  of  these  cases  the  books 
are  for  the  grown-up  pupils.  The  high  school  classes  are  first  con¬ 
sidered,  later,  the  upper  grammar  grades,  the  little  children  at  the 
last,  or  never.  The  library  which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  takes 
care  of  this  advance  work  at  the  library,  and  does  a  vast  deal  of  it 
during  the  year.  More  than  most  libraries,  more  than  any  other  known 
to  me,  we  are  trying  to  catch  the  child  as  soon  as  he  is  able  to  read 
at  all.  We  are  trying  to  direct  and  in  some  measure,  control  his  read¬ 
ing  from  the  very  beginning.  We  think  our  efforts  have  met  with 
some  slight  measure  of  success.  We  know  we  have  secured  for  the  li¬ 
brary  the  loyal  support  of  the  children  and  the  sympathy  and  co¬ 
operation  of  the  teachers.  We  are  firm  in  the  conviction  that  when 
the  present  generation  of  boys  and  girls  shall  become  the  men  and 
women  of  alfairs,  then  an  attack  on  the  public  library  will  be  met, 
not  with  indifference  or  treated  as  a  joke,  and  heralded  as  such  in  all 
the  papers  from  Maine  to  California,  as  was  the  embarrassment  of  a 
certain  library  a  few  years  ago,  but  with  the  same  solid  front  of  manly 
support  as  would  an  attack  on  the  public  school  system  to-day.  That 
happy  condition  of  affairs  is  bound  to  come.  When  it  comes  the  library 
will  have  “arrived.” 

The  subject  was  further  discussed  by 
Sarah  C.  Evans ,  High  School  Library,  West  Chester. 

Were  all  our  lower  grade  schools  in  as  close  accord  with  the  library 
as  Mr.  Lamb’s  most  interesting  paper  has  suggested  they  can  be,  the 
work  of  the  high  school  librarian  would  be  a  continual  joy.  Under 
those  ideal,  but  not  impossible,  conditions  the  girls  and  boys  would 
be  clamoring  for  the  most  exhaustive  treatise  on  the  subject  to  be 
studied,  instead  of  requesting  that  the  books  containing  just  the  simple 
facts  be  given  them.  But  since  we  do  not  have  these  ideal  conditions, 
it  should  be  our  aim  to  make  the  library  work  such  an  interesting  part 
of  the  school  life  that  the  real  love  for  reading  and  for  books  them¬ 
selves  may  be  cultivated. 

The  library  with  which  I  am  most  familiar  is  housed  in  the  high 
school  building  and  is  considered  one  of  the  laboratories  of  the  school. 
The  special  reading  for  the  English  and  the  foreign  language  depart¬ 
ments  is  done  here  as  well  as  the  research  work  for  the  history  and  the 
science  classes.  Indeed,  no  one  of  the  departments  ignores  the  library 
in  preparation  for  school  work, — the  pupils  in  the  commercial  classes 
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find  occasion  to  consult  numerous  reference  books  as  do  those  in  the 
various  divisions  of  the  manual  arts  department. 

We  take  Dr.  Johnson’s  advice  and  “catch  our  readers  young,”  by 
having  the  pupils  of  the  eighth  grade  visit  the  library  once  a  week. 
They  are  allowed  to  read  exactly  what  they  please,  the  librarian  offer¬ 
ing  suggestions  only  to  those  who  seem  to  be  able  to  make  no  choice. 
Careful  note  is  made  of  the  kind  of  reading  clone  by  the  various  pupils 
and  a  constant  effort  is  put  forth  to  improve  the  taste  of  all. 

The  library  is  open  on  every  school  day  from  eight  in  the  morning 
to  five  in  the  afternoon.  The  school  session  is  from  nine  o’clock  to 
three.  Before  and  after  school!  hours  the  pupils  may  read  what  they 
choose — magazines,  fiction,  the  daily  papers,  the  school  papers  sent  in 
exchange  for  ours,  xetc.  It  is  distinctly  specified  that  they  shall  not 
use  this  room  for'  study,  a  special  room  being  provided  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  Our  room  in  which  we  have  seventy-five  chairs,  is  comfortably 
filled  during  these  hours. 

While  school  is  in  session,  a  pupil  may  visit  the  library  during  one 
of  his  study  periods  in  order  to  do  research  work  or  reference  reading. 
He  must  bring  with  him  a  permission  slip  signed  by  the  teacher  in 
charge  of  the  study  room,  on  which  he  has  indicated  the  nature  of  the 
work  he  desires  to  do.  Nothing  but  actual  lesson  preparation  is  per¬ 
mitted  during  school  hours.  Our  experience  has  taught  us  that  greater 
good  is  obtained  from  the  use  of  reference  books  in  the  library  environ¬ 
ment  than  from  the  reading  of  the  same  books  in  the  class  room. 

With  the  lower  two  classes  in  science  and  historj^,  definite  assign¬ 
ments  are  made  for  library  reference  work.  The  books  are  placed 
upon  a  table  or  convenient  shelves  where  the  pupils  of  these  classes 
expect  to  find  the  references  for  their  particular  subjects.  There  is 
an  effort  made  to  teach  the  members  of  the  junior  and  senior  classes 
to  choose  their  own  material  for  collateral  reading.  This  is  especially 
helpful  in  the  history  department  since  individual  note  books  are  kept. 
The  bibliographies  for  the  long  themes  (subjects  for  which  are  assigned 
early  in  the  term),  are  supervised  by  the  librarian  and  then  submitted 
to  the  head  of  the  department  before  the  final  copy  of  the  paper  is  pre¬ 
pared.  In  this  way  the  use  of  the  card  catalogue  and  of  the  Header’s 
Guide  is  taught.  In  this  work  many  of  the  pupils  realize  for  the  first 
time  just  how  valuable  an  index  may  be. 

In  preparing  their  work  for  the  English  classes,  the  pupils  come 
to  the  library  in  search  of  paragraphs  illustrating  various  kinds  of  de¬ 
velopment,  the  different  figures  of  speech,  etc.  They  want  to  find  sen¬ 
tences  showing  peculiar  uses  of  the  participle  or  of  the  infinitive. 
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For  all  of  these  they  are  directed  to  consult  one  or  more  of  the  best 
authors.  We  feel  that  this  gives  the  boys  and  girls  a  taste  for  good 
things  that  will  arouse  them  to  desire  more  from  the  same  source. 
Just  a  few  days  ago,  a  boy  found  that  “An  Inland  Voyage”  was  really 
worth  reading,  after  the  librarian  had  suggested  it  as  a  very  good  book 
in  which  to  find  descriptions  of  scenery.  This  discovery  was  especially 
gratifying  to  the  librarian  since  that  same  boy  had  assured  her  that 
he  never  tried  to  read  anything  that  wasn ’t  a  rattling  good  story. 

All  of  this  work  can  be  done  in  this  way  because  our  library  is  suf¬ 
ficiently  small  to  allow  the  pupils  to  have  access  to  the  book  shelves, 
and  because  the  teachers  work  in  hearty  accord  with  the  librarian. 

That  these  methods  are  of  real  value  to  the  pupils  is  shown  by  their 
ability  to  choose  the  most  salient  points  in  an  article  and  by  their 
real  pleasure  in  good  literature.  Our  graduates  who  go  to  college  find 
that  their  familiarity  with  the  workings  of  the  high  school  library  is  a 
great  help  to  them  in  their  advanced  work. 

To  sum  up :  we  feel  that  we  have  learned  from  experience  that  a  high 
school  library  can  be  efficient  help  to  all  the  departments  in  the 
school;  that  the  pupils  can  be  taught  to  do  more  intensive  reference 
work  by  doing  it  actually  in  the  library ;  that  they  will  learn  to  read 
good  literature  more  readily  by  being  allowed  to  discover  its  beauty 
seemingly  by  accident;  and  that  research  work  of  real  value  can  be 
done  by  high  school  pupils  if  they  have  careful  supervision. 

i 

Sadie  L.  Parsons ,  Canton. 

I  am  here  to  represent  one  of  the  smaller  towns  of  our  Common¬ 
wealth,  but  having  been  on  trial  for  thirteen  years,  effectually  over¬ 
come  opposition  and  won  the  good  will  of  the  community  it  would  seem 
as  though  Canton  Library  might  properly  be  said  to  have  “arrived.” 

While  dealing  with  all  classes  and  ages  we  early  came  to  realize 
that  to  do  the  best  possible  work  we  must  begin  by  catching  the 
children  when  young,  and  so  from  at  first  having  a  twelve  year  age 
limit  for  borrowers,  we  now  have  perhaps  fifty  children  not  yet  old 
enough  to  enter  the  public  schools  who  regularly  draw  books  from  the 
library,  having  them  charged  to  the  number  of  parent,  brother  or 
sister,  and  as  soon  as  old  enough  to  sign  their  names  they  are  given 
cards  of  their  own. 

We  try  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  our  schools  at  all  times  and  to 
make  the  teachers  feel  that  we  want  to  help  rather  than  add  to  their 
work,  and  they  in  turn  in  many  cases  help  us  by  suggesting  to  the 
children  the  reading  of  certain  books  and  sometimes  they  post  lists  of 
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books  in  tlieir  school  rooms,  and  urge  the  children  to  read  at  least 
some  of  them  during  the  year. 

To  some  children  the  securing  of  the  signature  of  a  guarantor  to 
their  application  card  seems  a  formidable  undertaking,  but  it  is  sim¬ 
plified  when  “ Teacher”  tells  them  to  sign  their  card  and  leave  it  at 
the  library  and  she  will  go  there  and  sign  it  for  them.  In  the  fifth 
grade  this  plan  brought  surprising  results  this  year,  and  has  been 
the  direct  means  of  introducing  at  least  a.  dozen  families  to  our  rooms 
who  never  before  frequented  them. 

For  eight  years  now  we  have  had  a  regular  plan  of  systematic  in¬ 
struction  in  the  use  of  the  library  for  the  freshman  class  of  the  High 
school  each  year,  which  teaches  them  the  fundamental  principles  of 
decimal  classification,  use  of  the  card  catalogue  and  “Reader’s  Guide 
to  Periodicals,”  and  the  practical  use  of  our  principal  reference 
books,  use  of  indexes,  etc.  In  receiving  this  instruction  each  pupil 
spends  not  less  than  four  hours  of  actual  work  in  the  library  learning 
to  apply  the  knowledge,  thus  making  it  practical  rather  than  the¬ 
oretical. 

A  large  percentage  of  children  leave  school  before  the  completion 
of  the  High  School  course,  but  most  of  them  get  at  least  one  year  of 
High  School,  and  with  it  this  introduction  to  the  working  tools  of  all 
libraries,  so  that  never  after  need  they  feel  shy  or  awkward  in  such 
a  place. 

If  we  expect  the  coming  generation  to  be  library  users  let  us  begin 
this  work  early  enough  in  life  to  catch  them  before  they  leave  school 
for  work  in  shop  or  factory,  for  it  is  after  all  the  child  who  leaves 
school  at  an  early  age  who  needs  the  library  most,  and  with  whom  most 
satisfactory  results  are  obtainable. 

One  can  do  many  things  in  a  small  town  where  the  librarian  knows 
personally  nearly  every  one  of  those  who  use  the  library,  that  would 
not  be  safe  or  reasonable  in  a  larger  community,  so  we  try  to  do  away 
with  all  the  visible  ‘  ‘  red  tape  ’  ’  we  possibly  can,  having  few  rules  and 
only  such  as  provide  the  necessary  protection  to  books  and  property. 

By  studying  the  personality  of  our  borrowers  we  find  few  for  whom 
it  is  not  possible  to  provide  something  to  their  taste.  We  much  doubt 
the  expediency  of  asking  all  the  members  of  a  class  to  read  the  same 
thing,  unless  it  bears  very  directly  on  some  of  their  school  work.  A 
better  way  is  to  give  a  list  and  allow  each  to  select  therefrom  the  pre¬ 
scribed  number  of  books,  trying  always  to  keep  in  mind  that  a  large 
percentage  of  the  reading  done  by  the  average  person  is  done  first  of 
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all  for  pleasure,  and  profit  is  not  the  less  likely  to  be  there  because  of 
the  pleasure. 

One  pupil  in  my  library  class  this  year,  after  the  lesson  on  classifica¬ 
tion,  asked  for  a  book  on  geology  and  has — to  date — read  three  of  the 
most  elementary  books  of  that  sort  I  had  to  offer,  and  seemed  to  enjoy 
them,  whereas  the  ordinary  story  books  do  not  seem  to  appeal  to  him 

at  all. 

t 

In  conclusion,  remember  the  personal  touch  will  do  much  to  make 
or  mar  the  usefulness  of  the  library.  Study  closely  the  tastes  of  your 
borrowers  and  make  them  feel  you  take  an  interest  in  their  reading 
and  you  have  gone  a  long  way  toward  proving  your  right  to  a  place  in 
the  life  of  the  community  in  which  you  do  your  work. 

“Some  elements  of  efficiency  in  an  academic  library”  was  dis¬ 
cussed  by 

Frank  Grant  Lewis,  Crozer  Theological  Seminary ,  Chester. 

“Efficiency  in  an  academic  library,  whether  college  or  professional 
school,  depends  not  only  on  an  appropriate  building  with  a  suitable 
collection  of  books  property  catalogued  and  a  library  staff  of  workers 
qualified  to  perform  the  library  duties,  but  as  much,  or  even  more, 
sometimes,  on  the  faculty  of  the  institution  and  their  attitude  to  the 
library  service.  This  grows  out  of  the  fact  that  academic  libraries 
have  usually  been  under  the  supervision  of  committees  selected  from 
the  faculties  of  the  institutions,  and  the  further  fact  that  the  librarian 
himself  has  often  been  merely  one  of  the  professors  who  gave  a  portion 
of  his  time  to  the?  library.  Unfortunately,  this  is  still  frequently  the 
case.  Under  such  conditions,  of  course,  the  library  service  has  been 
subordinate  to  the  other  activities  of  the  institution  and  inefficient. 

“Within  recent  years  this  unsatisfactory  condition  has  begim  to  bt 
seen,  and  some  of  the  most  progressive  universities  and  other  schools 
have  taken  steps  to  recognize  their  librarians  as  of  equal  importance 
with  the  teaching  members  of  their  faculties.  This  change  is  slow, 
however,  and  will  not  become  general  except  as  library  workers,  by 
intelligence,  culture  and  strenuous  labor  make  themselves  indispensa¬ 
ble  to  both  the  teachers  and  students  in  the  institutions  with  which 
they  are  connected. 

“As  the  Greek  and  Germanic  subjects  of  Rome  became  the  superiors 
of  their  masters  in  culture  and  hardihood,  so  the  librarian  must  qualify 
himself  to  lead  his  academic  masters  out  into  a  larger  intellectual 
liberty  than  they  have  yet  known.  Thus,  in  the  course  of  time,  library 
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service  will  come  to  be  recognized  at  its  value  and  the  salaries  and 
other  rewards  which  come  to  teachers  will  be  granted  to  librarians 
also.  , 

“One  field  for  such  improvement  is  that  of  the  arrangement  of 
bound  magazines  and  the  indexes  which  are  a  key  to  the  vast  stores 
of  valuable  material  gathered  in  magazine  literature.  This  material 
should  all  be  kept  together,  and  the  indexes  arranged  so  that  students 
can  easily  find  the  reference  to  the  material  desired,  and  then  readily 
get  the  material  itself. 

‘  ‘  There  is  opportunity  for  better  service  also  in  the  method  of  cata¬ 
loguing  the  ordinary  books  of  the  library.  Frequently  the  particular 
discussion  desired  is  hidden  away  in  a  book  whose  general  title,  or 
subject,  offers  little  or  no  hint  of  the  treasure.  If  the  cataloguer  when 
cataloguing  the  book,  notes  that  material  and  makes  an  extra  card  for 
it,  so  that  the  subject  appears  in  the  card  catalogue  under  its  proper 
heading,  the  desired  material  becomes  at  once  available.  Such  an¬ 
alytical  subject  entries  in  the  catalogue  are  often  more  useful  than 
the  general  headings  covering  an  entire  book  which  are  ordinarily 
made.  Libraries  must  do  much  more  of  this  analytical  work.  The 
faculty,  as  well  as  the  students,  will  come  to  appreciate  this  service. ’  ’ 

t 

Martha  J.  Conner,  State  College  Library. 

A  college  library  is  a  laboratory  which  must  supplement  the  teach¬ 
ing  done  in  every  department  of  the  institution.  As  a  laboratory  it 
must  be  well  equipped  with  the  materials  needed  in  the  various 
courses.  It  must  also  be  well  organized  and  well  administered. 

Supposing  a  librae  to  be  thus  equipped,  organized  and  admin¬ 
istered,  there  is  yet  one  thing  lacking — the  knowledge  on  the  part  of 
the  student,  of  how  to  use  the  library.  No  teacher  would  send  a  class 
to  a  chemical  laboratory  without  careful  instruction  in  the  use  of  chem¬ 
icals  and  apparatus.  Continually  teachers  assign  work  to  be  done  in 
the  library  without  giving  a  particle  of  instruction  as  to  how  this 
work  shall  be  done,  and  the  student  is  allowed  to  struggle  through  as 
best  he  can,  completing  a  college  course,  perhaps,  without  knowing 
the  books  that  would  have  been  of  greatest  help.  There  are  instances 
of  men  with  doctor’s  degrees,  graduates  from  the  best  universities  of 
the  land,  who  do  not  know  how  to  use  the  card  catalogue. 

With  great  expenditure  of  time  and  labor  do  we  make  a  dictionary 
catalogue  only  to  find  that  the  majority  of  students  do  not  know 
how  to  use  it.  We  are  beginning  to  realize  this,  and  in  many,  institu¬ 
tions  some  effort  is  being  made  to  give  a  course  in  the  systematic  study 
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of  the  organization  of  a  library  and  of  the  most  important  reference 

books. 

In  the  Pennsylvania  State  College  such  a  course  is  required  in  the 
school  of  liberal  arts.  It  is  given  one  hour  per  week  of  the  entire 
freshman  year.  Miss  Kroeger’s  Guide  to  the  study  and  use  of  refer¬ 
ence  books  is  used  as  a  text-book,  and  the  student  is  given  practical 
reference  problems  to  be  worked  out  in  the  library.  Instruction  is 
given  in  the  use  of  the  card  catalogue  and  the  various  indexes  and 
catalogues  at  hand.  Students  never  fail  to  be  interested  in  the  United 
States  Government  publications  and  are  amazed  at  the  excellent 
material  to  be  had  free  of  charge.  Thev  had  some  difficultv  in  the 
use  of  the  document  catalogue  and  indexes,  but  that  these  guides  to 
the  publications  exist  is  a  revelation  to  them.  On  one  examination 
paper  was  written,  “Contrary  to  expectation.  I  have  found  this  course 
of  very  great  value  in  my  college  work.  ’ ’ 

It  has  been  quite  the  custom  to  point  at  the  ineffectiveness  of  college 
libraries  and  perhaps  it  is  true,  but  we  are  coming  to  the  light. 

E.  F.  Stroll ,  Bryn  Athyn. 

“The  hour  is  rather  late,  and  my  experience  is  young,  and  there 
are  other  papers  to  be  presented,  so  I  shall  not  take  up  much  time 
with  further  remarks.  There  is  one  point,  however,  I  would  like  to 
emphasize,  and  that  is  the  great  gain  that  would  result  if  students,  and 
most  especially  those  students  who  will  be  teachers,  could  be  given 
some  systematic  instruction,  in  the  elements  of  bibliography  and  the 
selection  of  suitable  books  for  those  who  will  later  be  in  their  charge. 
It  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Bailey’s  paper  yesterday  most  emphatically 
demonstrated  this  need.  It  will  be  a  long  time  yet  before  the  public 
library  will  be  able  to  reach  the  uttermost  parts,  but  through  the 
teacher  an  almost  immediate  point  of  contact  can  be  made.  It  be¬ 
hooves  the  librarians  to  emphatically  and  constantly  call  the  attention 
of  the  authorities  of  normal  and  similar  educational  institutions  to  th:s 

most  important  question.  ’  ’ 

« 

“An  Effective  Library  Course  in  a  Normal  School”  was  discussed  b\ 
Mabel  F.  McCarnes,  Slippery  Bock. 

In  adding  new  work  to  an  already  crowded  course  of  study,  we 
ought  first  to  consider  carefully  two  questions :  Is  it  needed  ?  Does 
this  new  work  satisfv  the  need? 

"We  find  that  many  of  our  students  know  how  to  use  neither  the 
card  catalogue,  the  magazine  indexes,  nor.  in  many  cases,  such  a  book 
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as  the  “Larned  History  for  Ready  Reference.”  We  need,  then,  to 
train  them  in  the  use  of  these  library  tools.  We  must  help  them  to  be 
be  at  home  with  the  books;  otherwise  can  it  be  truly  said  of  any  oe 
them 

“Who  hath  a  book,  hath  but  to  read 
And  he  may  be  a  king  indeed. 

His  kingdom  is  his  ingle  nook. 

All  this  is  his  who  hath  a  book.  ’  ’ 

We  need  also  to  train;  these  young  people  to  an  appreciation  of  the 
tools  we  put  into  their  hands  when  we  make  a  selection  of  library  books. 
Our  normal  pupils  should  know  our  libraries  completely  from  the 
popular  fiction]  shelves  to  the  less-known  books  devoted  to  science  and 
philosophy. 

But  there  remains  the  greatest  reason  for  such  work.  Shall  we  let 
the  future  teacher  go  to  his  work  without  any  training  in  the  selection 
of  books,  thus  incurring  the  danger  of  increasing  still  further  the 
number  of  worthless  and  even  harmful  books  on  the  shelves  of  our 
public  school  libraries? 

Such  a  library  course,  to  be  effective,  must  be  practical,  well  em¬ 
phasized  by  exercises,  and  must  be  obligatory. 

When  we  consider  the  subject  matter,  we  must  keep  before  us  the 
three  aims:  1.  To  give  our  students  a  thorough  acquaintance  with 
the  local  library.  2.  To  help  them  use  and  enjoy  individual  books. 
3.  To  train  the  public  school  teachers  so  that  they  may  be  an  inspira¬ 
tion  to  the  coming  generation  of  readers. 

In  order  that  any  library  may  be  used  with  full  enjoyment  of  the 
.opportunities  which  it  offers,  one  must  understand  fully  the  system  of 
classification,  know  the  plan  of  book  numbers,  should  know  each  sec¬ 
tional  division  of  the  library.  The  first  item  is  the  classification,  the 
second,  book  numbering,  and  the  third  the  relative  location  of  the 
books. 

That  great  modern  library  tool  and  aid  in  the  complete  utilization 
of  the  library  facilities,  the  card  catalogue,  should  be  known  as  the 
index  to  the  library  warehouse,  with  its  complement,  the  magazine 
index.  Drill  in  the  use  of  reference  books  should  be  most  thorough : 
students  should  use  them  from  the  gaily  colored  World  Almanac,  with 
its  wealth  of  information,  to  the  staid  Larned  History,  including  in 
passing,  atlases,1  biographical  dictionaries,  gazetteers,  Granger’s  index 
to  poetry  and  recitations,  the  Brewer  handbooks,  and  other  standard 
works. 

While  this  drill  in  becoming  familiar  with  reference  books  is  in 
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progress  much  incidental  work  with  books  can  be  well  introduced; 
different  forms  of  index  references,  tlie  various  mechanical  processes 
involved  in  the  making  and  binding  of  books,  the  importance  of 
prefaces,  the  use  of  the  title  page,  the  division  into  chapters,  the  his¬ 
tory  of  books  and  many  other  interesting  items  will  readily  suggest 
themselves. 

Most  certainly  we  must  try  to  give  some  feeling  of  the  responsibility 
resting  on  one  who  teaches  children  to  read ;  not  to  pronounce  words, 
but  to  read.  Aids  in  book  selection,  the  A.  L.  A.  Catalogue  and  Book 
List  may  be  used ;  more  important,  perhaps,  are  the  standard  lists  of 
children’s  books;  the  Carnegie  library  list  for  the  use  of  the  first 
eight  grades,  the  Buffalo  “ Classroom  Libraries,”  the  “ Suggestive 
List,”  the  Newark  “Books  for  Boys  and  Girls,”  etc.,  if  handled  by 
students  will  give  later  a  basis  for  real  book  selection  if  the  happy 
opportunity  should,  at  some  later  time,  come  to  the  young  teacher. 

The  assigning  of  these  coming  teachers  or  in  our  normals,  practice 
teachers,  to  the  supervision  of  certain  work  in  connection  with  the 
reading  of  the  children  in  the  model  school  affords  an  opportunity  for 
practical  application  of  their  theories. 

Some,  perhaps,  may  question  the  utility  of  the  final  part  of  the 
course  we  suggest — a  brief  explanation  of  library  records,  the  cata¬ 
logue,  shelf-list  and  accession  book ;  but  with  this  knowledge  no  teacher, 
however  inexperienced,  need  hesitate  to  undertake  the  organization 
of  a  library  for  a  common  school. 

At  Slippery  Rock  we  are  now  in  the  fourth  year  of  our  experience 
with  a  definite,  obligatory  course  of  this  kind.  AVhen  the  matter, 
after  much  discussion,  came  to  a  formal  adoption,  it  was  accepted  with 
many  misgivings  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  faculty;  various  objec¬ 
tions  were  raised,  but  with  the  earnest  aid  and  helpful  counsel  of  our 
principal,  Dr.  A.  E.  Maltby,  the  work  was  given  a  trial,  and  has 
proved  not  only  possible  but  quite  practical.  Lender  conditions  exist¬ 
ing  at  the  time  of  its  introduction,  it  was  thought  best  to  place  the 
work  in  the  senior  year.  Each  student  is  required  to  take  the  course 
for  one-half  term,  one  period  each  day  being  allotted  to  it.  It  has 
been  found  possible  to  do  the  work  with  a  group  of  thirty-five,  and 
two  classes  each  da}'  are  held.  The  student  is  held  until  the  work  is 
completed,  but  with  few  exceptions  the  requirement  has  been  met 
within  the  time.  The  loose-leaf  note-book  has  been  used  and  has  been 
found  very  suitable  for  the  purpose. 

The  library  course  covers  the  following  subjects :  1,  classification ; 
2.  book  numbers;  3,  location  of  books:  4,  card-catalogue ;  5.  make-up 
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of  a  book  and  its  printed  parts;  6,  magazines;  7,  magazine  indexes;  8, 
reference  books;  9,  a  reading  list  from  each  student;  10,  book  selec¬ 
tion;  11,  children’s  books  and  reading;  12,  organization  and  classifica¬ 
tion  of  a  school  library. 

Students  regularly  following  the  new  four-year  course  are  required 
to  take  this  work  in  their  second  year.  Those  entering  later  from  high 
schools  take  it  up  as  soon  as  possible.  The  work  as  given  the  students 
in  the  longer  course  is  more  fully  developed  and  occupies  one  period 
daily  for  an  entire  term. 

The  instruction  at  Slippery  Kock  is  given  in  a  room  adjoining  the 
library  and  students  pass  into  the  main  library  room  for  the  prac¬ 
tice  work.  Both  the  situation  and  the  plan  of  the  room  are  very 
happy  and  lend  much  to  the  work. 

We  feel  that  the  course  as  thus  outlined  has  accomplished  much 
toward  the  fulfillment  of  the  three  requirements  stated :  1.  Our 

students  come  more  often  to  the  library  and,  to  use  the  words  of  one 
of  their  number,  “The  work  which  we  do  makes  us  more  at  home  in 
the  library,  and  so  we  feel  more  like  going  and  making  use  of  the 
material  found  there.”  One  graduate  says,  “I  realized  the  benefit 
of  such  a  course  while  in  college  this  summer.  In  the  library  there  I 
felt  very  much  at  home,  and  was  able  to  find  what  I  wanted  with  but 
little  trouble.”  One  student  now  taking  the  library  course  says,  “I 
have  learned  to  know  books  whose  existence  I  never  suspected.”  2. 
All  the  students  seem  to  feel  that  the  course  helps  them  to  better 
use  the  single  book,  one  girl  saying,  “One  learns  how  to  use  the 
index  of  the  book  he  is  using.”  Another  says,  “I  wondered  how  the 
course  could  help,  but  now  I  know.”  3.  As  to  the  last  requirement, 
to  prepare  the  public  school  teacher  for  the  selection  and  administra¬ 
tion  of  a  school  library,  one  of  our  graduates  says,  “In  regard  to 
school-room  literature,  the  work  was  very  practical.  Last  year,  when 
it  was  necessary  for  me  to  select  books  for  a  library  suitable  for  the 
third  and  fourth  grades,  I  was  able  to  select  interesting,  helpful  and 
attractive  books,  which  I  otherwise  could  not  have  done.” 

With  these  reports  from  our  students  in  mind,  we  firmly  believe 
that  the  library  course  is  effective. 

Alice  Cochran,  West  Chester. 

The  purpose  of  the  Normal  School  is  to  train  teachers.  This  must 
not  be  forgotten  in  planning  a  course  of  library  work  for  normal 
school  pupils.  As  much  as  possible  of  the  technical  part  of  library 
work  must  be  omitted,  accession  work,  classification,  shelving,  cata- 
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loguing,  the  work  of  the  loan  desk,  even  book  buying  are  of  compara¬ 
tively  little  value  to  the  teacher  of  the  public  school.  We  are  not 
training  librarians  and  any  library  with  whose  care  the  teacher  is 
charged  must  of  necessity  be  so  small  that  he  will  be  able  to  keep  track 
of  it  safely  without  such  training. 

The  important  thing  for  the  teacher,  and  the  thing  in  which  so  many 
teachers  are  woefully  deficient,  is  the  use  of  a  library.  How  to  find 
what  is  in  the  library,  how  to  make  choice  of  material,  how  to  assign 
and  conduct  reference  work  in  his  own  school  are  the  important  mat¬ 
ters  for  him.  He  must  learn  that  there  is  a  wealth  of  material  in 
books  for  the  live  teachbr  to  use  in  connection  with  every  subject  he 
teaches.  Then,  too,  he  must  know  children,  and  where  to  use  it.  This 
work,  it  seems  to  us,  can  be  best  accomplished  through  work  directly 
connected  with  the  library. 

As  we  wish  our  embryonic  teachers  to  use  the  library  freely  in  their 
own  schools  and  in  teaching  all  sorts  of  subjects  it  seems  to  us  vital 
that  library  instruction  should  be  given  as  much  as  possible  in  con¬ 
nection  with  their  ordinary  class  work  in  the  various  branches  of  the 
course,  that  they  may  look  upon  it  as  an  integral  part  of  the  work  of 
the  school  room,  and  not  as  something  separate,  or  an  added  branch. 
And  yet,  if  systematic  library  training  is  desired,  this  scattered  work 
must  all  be  carefully  looked  out  for  by  the  librarian,  and  carefully 
planned  by  librarian  and  teachers. 

For  this  reason,  at  the  West  Chester  Normal  School,  we  are  trying 
to  work  in  the  library  course,  whenever  it  can  best  fit  in  with  the 
work  of  the  other  classes.  The  librarian  this  fall  has  met  the  pupils 
of  the  third  year  for  elementary  lessons  in  classification  and  shelving 
of  books,  and  the  use  of  the  card  catalogue,  with  practice  work  in  each 
immediate^  following  the  lesson.  That  is  all  the  technical  work  that 
we  do,  and  that,  of  course,  is  necessary  that  the  pupil  may  be  able  to 
use  a  library. 

The  librarian  meets  the  class  in  literature  in  the  library  and  gives 
instruction  on  general  reference  books  and  reference  books  in  litera¬ 
ture  again  immediately  followed  by  practice  work.  A  list  of  the  books 
discussed  is  then  posted  in  the  reference  room  for  the  student’s  use 
throughout  the  year. 

Our  Professor  Smith  Burnham  himself  meets  the  various  history 
classes  in  the  library  and  talks  to  them  on  the  comparative  merits  of 
various  reference  books  for  use  on  historical  topics.  He  shows  them 
the  great  histories  of  the  countries  they  are  studying,  and  character¬ 
izes  each  briefly.  Incidentally,  he  teaches  the  students  the  use  of  a 
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table  of  contents,  and  of  an  index  of  a  book  or  set  of  books.  These 
talks,  and  there  are  usually  four  or  five  of  them,  are  always  followed 
by  clearly  assigned  work  in  history,  from  which  they  gain,  not  only  a 
more  intelligent  idea  of  the  history  they  are  studying,  but  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  how  to  do  wide  reading  or  topical  work  in  a  library,  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  Burnham  is  a  master  in  directing  work  of  this  kind. 

Much  reference  work  is,  of  course,  done  in  many  other  departments 
in  the  school,  but  we  depend  upon  the  work  just  mentioned  for  most 
of  the  instruction  and  training  in  the  use  of  a  library. 

A  knowledge  of  children ’s  books  and  literature  is  developed  through 
our  class  in  story  telling.  This  is  looked  upon  as  a  feature  of  library 
work.  The  class  is  held  weekly  in  the  library,  and  is  conducted  by 
Miss  Everett,  our  teacher  of  reading,  with  the  assistance  of  the  li¬ 
brarian.  Miss  Everett  talks  to  the  class  on  the  value  of  story  telling, 
how  to  tell  a  story,  how  to  prepare  a  story  for  telling,  the  fairy  story, 
primitive  life,  mythical,  hero,  and  biographical  story,  etc.  In  connec¬ 
tion  with  each  talk  several  stories  are  told  by  the  members  of  the  class. 
With  the  telling  of  the  fairy  story,  important  dramatizations  are 
given,  such  as  could  be  used  in  the  school  room.  With  the  primitive 
life,  Hiawatha,  Agoonack,  Robinson  Crusoe,  etc.,  the  handwork  of 
the  children  is  exhibited,  basketry,  drawing,  paper  cutting,  clay  mod¬ 
elling,  etc.,  and  some  talk  on  the  connection  of  the  story  and  indus¬ 
trial  work  given.  At  each  lesson  the  librarian  assigns  to  each  senior 
certain  reading,  on  which  he  makes  a  written  report.  A  mimeographed 
list  of  children ’s  books  for  various  grades,  of  stories  to  tell  to  children, 
and  of  books  for  the  use  of  the  teacher  in  various  subjects  are  fur¬ 
nished  to  the  students. 

Following  the  course  in  story  telling,  a  library  hour  is  inaugurated 
for  the  children  of  the  model  school.  They  are  invited  to  come  to 
the  library  for  a  story  hour,  and  the  stories  are  told  by  some  of  the 
best  story  tellers  in  the  senior  class,  trained  by  Miss  Everett  for  this 
purpose.  A  group  of  seniors  are  always  present  as  part  of  the  audi¬ 
ence,  and  these  assist  the  children  in  selecting  books  at  the  story  hour. 

This  work  has  proven  to  be  of  much  interest  to  the  class,  and  has 
shown  its  value  in  the  increased  use  of  the  library  in  their  practice 
teaching,  and  in  the  teaching  Avork  of  those  of  our  graduates  who 
were  located  near  enough  for  us  to  be  able  to  follow  up  their  work. 

In  the  spring  term,  when  our  seniors  feel  a  dawning  sense  of  respon¬ 
sibility  as  teachers,  we  propose  to  have  talks  on  book  buying,  book 
mending,  with  demonstration,  on  traveling  libraries,  and  library  law 
in  Pennsylvania.  Our  aim  is  that  our  graduates  may  learn  to  use  a 
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library  skilfully  in  their  teaching  and  that  they  may  be  intelligent 
helpers  in  the  promotion  of  a  library  spirit  in  the  communities  in 
which  they  live  and  work. 

Anna  M.  Shutterly,  California,  Pa. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  I  belong  to  one  of  the  not  unlucky,  but  lucky, 
thirteen  normal  schools  of  Pennsylvania. 

I  have  been  very  much  pleased  with  Miss  McCarnes’  paper.  I  feel 
like  saying  “Amen”  to  the  entire  paper. 

In  1903  we  arranged  a  short  library  course  in  our  Normal  School  at 
California,  the  course  included  practice  work  by  the  seniors  in  our 
children’s  room.  We  carried  on  this  work  until  the  death  of  our 
principal,  Dr.  Theodore  B.  Noss,  who  was  instrumental  in  its  organi¬ 
zation  and  a  strong  supporter  of  it  during  his  lifetime.  During  the 
administration  of  the  last  three  years  no  organized  library  work,  and 
practically  none  of  any  kind,  has  been  done.  This  fall,  Prof.  W.  S. 
Hertzog,  one  of  the  State  High  School  Inspectors  of  Pennsylvania, 
was  elected  principal  of  the  Normal  School,  and  one  of  the  first  things 
he  did,  after  taking  the  duties  of  his  new  office  was  to  arrange  on  the 
program  supervised  library  work  as  follows:  for  the  first,  second  and 
third  years,  two  forty-minute  periods  a  week  for  forty  weeks ;  for  the 
fourth,  or  senior  year,  one  forty-minute  period  a  week  for  forty  weeks. 

We  are  all  well  aware  that  a  large  number  of  our  students  come 
from  homes  poorly  provided  with  books.  Many  of  them  were  never  in 
a  library  and  the  larger  number  of  our  four-year  high  school  pupils 
are  not  much  better.  Miss  McCarnes  speaks  of  library  training  being 
useful ;  the  library  is  useful  for  many  things. 

First:  It  furnishes  additional  subject  matter,  as  text-books  are  but 
mere  skeletons,  or  outlines.  School-room  work  that  does  not  go  beyond 
the  text  is  merely  a  memorizing  of  words  and  phrases. 

Second:  It  affords  practice.  Students  cannot  be  taught  by  lectures 
on  indexes  and  the  card  catalogue,  but  must  have  actual  practice  in 
handling  the  books  and  in  finding  the  references  in  Roman,  Greek, 
and  United  States  history,  pedagogy  and  other  subjects.  We  do  this 
practice  work  by  using  cards  on  which  the  teachers  of  the  different 
subjects  have  placed  references  to  be  used  in  the  class  room.  By  this 
method  the  students  know  just  where  to  find  the  work  when  it  is 
wanted.  All  practice  work  should  correlate  with  the  subjects  taught. 
By  this  method  students  do  not  feel  they  are  losing  time  in  practice. 

Third :  It  is  useful  in  cultivating  the  habit  of  looking  up  subject 
matter  and  of  reading  rapidly.  If  you  give  a  student  a  certain  length 
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of  time  in  which  to  read  a  book  and  give  him  an  outline  to  fill  out,  you 
will  be  surprised  at  the  good  results  obtained.  We  use  four  kinds  of 
outlines :  one  each  for  fiction,  biography,  essay  and  the  drama. 

Fourth:  I  should  say  it  is  very  helpful  in  note-taking,  because 
students  learn  to  grasp  the  central  thought  and  how  to  place  it  on 
paper.  I  consider  it  the  duty  of  every  normal  school  librarian  to  train 
the  students  to  collect  subject  matter  in  condensed  and  logical  form, 
ready  for  use  in  class  room. 

Fifth :  The  library  is  a  decided  help  in  the  work  of  the  literary 
societies,  particularly  in  that  line  of  literary  work  requiring  an  exact 
and  statistical  knowledge  of  certain  subjects  which  the  student  is  not 
able  to  acquire  from  his  ordinary  reading;  such,  for  instance,  as  the 
debate. 

In  the  first  year  our  one  great  aim  is  to  draw  the  students  to  the 
library,  to  teach  them  to  read  as  a  delight  and  not  as  a  duty,  to  read 
thinkingly  and  with  a  purpose.  We  take  a  great  deal  of  time  in  this 
year  for  magazine  or  current  event  work. 

We  really  have  our  work  divided  into  two  parts.  I  suppose  one 
might  call  the  first  two  years  academic,  or  class-room  help,  for  all  the 
work  relates  to  their  class-room  subjects.  Their  reading  course  is  the 
collateral  reading  for  the  teachers  in  English,  history,  etc.  In  the 
third  and  fourth  years  most  of  the  time  is  spent  in  the  preparation 
for  teachers  in  the  model  school  and  with  work  that  students  can  use  in 
their  own  schools  after  they  leave  the  Normal  School.  The  work 
consists  of  reading  children’s  books,  preparation  of  stories,  purchase 
and  organization  of  a  small  library,  how  to  co-operate  with  the  public, 
lists  for  Thanksgiving  Christmas,  and  other  special  day  exercises, 
where  and  how  to  purchase  books,  pictures,  framing  and  mending 
materials  and  educational  papers,  and  last  and  most  important,  how 
to  get  children  to  read. 

It  has  been  said  that  eighty -five  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  a  school 
lies  in  the  value  of  the  teacher  and  fifteen  per  cent,  comes  from  other 
sources:  if  this  be  true  surely  the  librarian  can  make  up  the  other 
fifteen  per  cent. 

The  chief  aim  of  a  normal  school  is  to  train  teachers  for  the  public 
schools  of  the  Commonwealth.  We  must  first  train  the  students  be¬ 
fore  we  can  train  the  teacher.  No  teacher’s  education  is  complete 
without  a  knowledge  of  how  to  use  books,  how  to  teach  others  to  use 
them  and  how  to  purchase  and  organize  a  small  library.  I  have  always 
favored  library  training  in  a  normal  school  and  shall  continue  to  do 
so  as  long  as  it  means  to  make  better  teachers  and  to  brighten  the 
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lives  of  the  little  ones  whose  homes  are  so  desolate;  but  we  have 
neither  time  nor  inclination  in  a  normal  school  to  train  librarians  at 
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the  expense  of  the  State. 

Helen  A.  Ganser,  Millersville. 

What  I  have  to  say  may  be,  practically  the  same  as  you  have  heard 
before,  but,  being  the  experience  of  one  more  perhaps  the  repetition 
will  add  to  the  realization  of  the  importance  of  training  students  in  the 
use  of  books. 

I  am  now  beginning  my  second  year  at  Millersville,  and  during  the 
time  I  have  been  there,  I  have  been  very  much  impressed  with  the 
need  of  a  library  course  in  Normal  Schools.  At  Millersville  we  have, 
as  I  understand  is  the  case  in  other  Normal  Schools,  many  students 
who,  before  coming  there,  never  had  the  advantage  of  a  library.  Some 
had  never  seen  a  library  until  they  came  to  Millersville,  and  the  ma¬ 
jority,  perhaps,  had  never  seen  a  card  catalogue.  I  am  frequently 
asked  by  newcomers  if  the  library  is  not  catalogued,  although  to  enter 
the  building  it  is  necessary  to  pass  the  catalogue.  In  the  first  week 
of  my  work  at  the  school,  one  of  the  students  said  to  me,  “I  wondered 
all  last  year  what  was  kept  in  those  little  drawers.  ’  ’  The  general  idea 
of  a  catalogue  is  a  printed  book. 

The  need  for  instruction  in  the  use  of  books  themselves  is  illustrated 
by  the  following  incident :  A  student  with  very  little  time  to  spend 
was  looking  for  a  certain  poem  in  Bryant’s  New  Library  of  Poetry  and 
Song.  She  came  to  me,  complaining  that  it  was  taking  too  long. 
I  pointed  out  the  index  and  in  less  than  a  minute  she  had  the  poem. 
She  had  been  looking  through  the  classification  in  the  front  of  the 
book,  and  although  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  use,  she  found  it 
difficult,  and  was  much  surprised  to  find  a  similar  key  in  the  back 
of  the  book. 

The  plan  for  the  course  outlined  by  the  Normal  School  Librarians 
at  Harrisburg,  last  spring,  is  divided  in  two  parts.  The  first  part  is 
intended  for  the  students  of  the  first  three  years;  but,  the  suggestion 
is  made  that  if  the  other  duties  of  the  librarian  do  not  permit  her  to 
do  this,  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years  are  the  ones  that  should 
receive  the  instruction.  At  Millersville,  we  have  found  it  advisable 
to  depart  from  this  order,  giving  the  work  in  the  junior  year  instead 
of  in  the  sophomore  year.  In  this  way  the  students  will  be  better 
prepared  for  the  second  part  of  the  course,  the  work  in  book  selection 
and  children’s  literature  to  be  given  next  year  to  the  seniors. 

I  meet  almost  one  hundred  and  sixty  students  in  five  sections  for 
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one  forty-five  minute  period,  weekly.  Practice  work  is  assigned  by 
means  of  practice  sheets  similar  to  those  in  use  in  some  of  the  other 
Normal  Schools. 

The  library  course  makes  a  big  demand  on  the  time  of  the  librarian 
and,  necessarily,  during  the  time  she  devotes  to  this,  something  else 
must  be  put  off  for  a  time.  But  we  have  decided  that  the  instruction 
of  the  students  in  the  use  of  books  is  a  matter  of  no  small  importance. 

The  Association  then  went  into  business  session. 

The  Auditing  Committee  reported  that  they  had  gone  over  the 
treasurer’s  books  and  had  found  them  correct. 

The  Nominating  Committee  reported  the  following  ticket : 

President,  Elisa  May  Willard,  Pittsburgh;  Vice  President,  Frank 
G.  Lewis,  Chester;  Treasurer,  0.  R.  Howard  Thomson,  Williamsport; 
*  Secretary  ,  Elmira  W.  Pennypacker,  Phoenixville. 

On  motion  the  secretary  was  instructed  to  cast  a  ballot  for  the  above 
nominees  and  they  were  declared  elected  to  the  respective  offices 

On  motion  the  meeting  adjourned. 


#Miss  Pennypacker  found  it  would  not  be  possible  for  her  to  serve 
as  Secretary  and  Mrs.  Jean  A.  Hard,  of  Erie,  was  appointed  by  the 
Executive  Committee  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

REGISTER  OF  ATTENDANCE 

Alexandria,  Memorial  Library 


Levan,  Chas.  W. 

Walker,  E.  P. 

Allentown,  Free  Library — 

Lewis,  Sarah  Virginia. 

Ritter,  Anna  M. 

Thompson,  Mabel  C. 

Ashbourne — 

Subers,  Helen  D. 

Beaver  Falls,  Carnegie  Library — 
Clifton,  Hazel  R. 

Bethlehem,  Free  Library — 
Burrows,  Elizabeth  D. 


Bloomsbury ,  Public  Library — 
Patterson,  Edith. 

Bloomsburg ,  State  Normal 
School — 

Bakeless,  0.  H. 

Ritchie,  Ella  C. 

Braddock,  Carnegie  Library — 
Egbert,  Mabel. 

Lamb,  George  S. 

Bradford,  Carnegie  Library — 
Sherman,  Susan  L. 

Bryn  Athyn,  Academy  of  the 
New  Church — 

Stroh,  Cornelia  E. 

Stroh,  E.  F. 

Wessels,  Marie  J. 
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California,  State  Normal 
School — 

Shutterly,  Anna  M. 

Canton,  Public  Library — 
Parsons,  Sadie  L. 

Cashtown,  Public  Library — 
Schmitz,  Emma  J. 

Chester,  Crozer  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary — 

Lewis,  Frank  Grant. 

Chester,  West  End  Free  Li¬ 
brary — 

Black,  Susie  Edith. 

Connellsville,  Carnegie — 

Clark,  Elizabeth  V. 

Conshohocken,  Public  Library — 
Baldwin,  Amy  F. 

Jones,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Conrad. 

Duquesne,  Carnegie  Library — 
Wright,  Chas.  E. 

Erie,  Public  Library — 

Evans,  Charlotte  E. 

Hanover,  Public  Library — 
Champlin,  Mabel  N. 

Harrisburg ,  Free  Library  Com¬ 
mission — 

Bliss,  Robert  P. 

Burg,  Daisy  E. 

Currey,  Adda  R. 

Gibbs,  Franc  C. 


Hodge,  Cordelia  B. 

MacDonald,  Anna  A. 

Prowell,  Mary  E. 

Turner,  Isabel  McC. 

Harrisburg ,  State  Library — 
Black,  Edith. 

Montgomery,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Thos.  E. 

Parkinson,  Sarah  W. 

Roe,  Adda  E. 

Harrisburg,  State  Library,  Legis¬ 
lative  reference — 

Watts,  Irma  A. 

Harrisburg ,  State  Library,  Divis¬ 
ion  of  Public  Records — 
Allison,  Dorcas  C. 

Allison,  Elizabeth  S. 

Beidelman,  Constance  B. 

Homestead,  Carnegie  Library — 
Stevens,  W.  F. 

Jenkintown,  Abington  Library — 
Ridpath.  Florence  M. 

Kane,  Public  Library — 

Peterson,  M.  Leona. 

Lebanon — 

Meigs,  Miss. 

Weimer.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Lewisburg ,  Himmelreich  Memor¬ 
ial  Library — 

Shields.  Charlotte  E. 
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Lock  Haven,  Anne  Hollenbake 
Ross  Library — 

Hillings,  Florence. 

Lock  Haven,  State  Normal 
School — 

Clapp,  Helen  M. 

Mauch  Chunk,  Dimmick  Memorial 
Library — 

Bertolette,  Florence. 

Crandle,  Inez. 

Miller sville,  State  Normal 
School — 

Ganser,  Helen  A. 

New  Castle ,  Public  Library — 
Hackett,  Irene  A. 

Pen  Argyl 
Hesse,  Marie. 

Philadelphia,  Drexel  Institute  Li¬ 
brary  School — 

Bacon,  Corinne. 

Philadelphia,  Free  Library — 
Engle,  Emma  Robinson. 
Keegan,  Elizabeth. 

Stewart,  Rose  G. 

Thomson,  John. 

Philadelphia,  Free  Library,  Man- 
ayunk  Branch — ■ 

Kelso,  Agnes  B. 

Phoenixville,  Public  Library — - 
Pennypacker,  Elmira  W. 


Pittsburg,  Carnegie  Library — 
Bogle,  Sarah  C.  N. 

Craver,  Harrison  W. 

Hewitt,  C.  Tefft. 

Pittsburg,  University  of  Pitts¬ 
burg — 

Elston,  Catharine. 

Pittsburgh,  N.  S.  Public  School 
Library — 

Dalzell,  Mrs.  D.  0. 

Pottsville,  Free  Library — 

Sabin,  Daisy  E. 

Reading,  Public  Library — 
Briner,  Clara. 

Crater,  Mary  M. 

Durham,  Marian. 

Howell,  E.  A. 

Kutz,  Ida  Davis. 

Rick,  William. 

Rowe,  L.  Z. 

Ruth,  Bessie  E. 

Wilson,  Miss. 

Wilson,  L.  M. 

Royersford,  Public  Library — 
Buzby,  Ethel. 

Scranton,  Public  Library — 

Carr,  Henry  J. 

Sharon,  Buhl  Club  Library — 
Carver,  Eleanor. 

McDowell,  Mary  B. 

Slippery  Rock,  State  Normal 
School — 

McCarnes,  Mabel  F. 
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Spring  City,  Public  Library — 
Emery,  Arete. 

Rogers,  Elizabeth. 

State  College,  Carnegie  Library  of 
Penna.  State  College — 
Conner,  Martha. 

Wernersville,  Public  Library — 
Prof.  Grimes. 

Werner,  Henry  B. 

West  Chester,  High  School  Li¬ 
brary — 

Evans,  Sara  C. 

West  Chester,  Library  Associa¬ 
tion — 

Bedford,  Sarah  P. 

West  Chester,  State  Normal 
School — 

Cochran,  Alice. 

Wilkes-Barre,  Osterhout  Free  Li¬ 
brary — 

Edgar,  Martha  J. 


Kellogg,  Theodore. 

Poland,  Myra, 

Williamsport,  Jas.  V.  Brown  Li¬ 
brary — 

Thomson,  0.  R.  Howard. 

Wyomissing ,  Public  Library — 
Althouse,  Mrs.  H. 

Bowers,  Mrs.  Irving. 

Davis,  Mrs.  Warren. 

Fry,  Mrs.  H.  M. 

Hamaker,  Mrs.  Walter. 

Jacobs,  Mrs.  J.  Howard. 
Oberlander,  Mrs.  Gustav. 
Palmer,  Mrs. 

Rehrer,  Mrs.  J.  Frank. 

Roeder,  Miss. 

Thun.  Mrs.  F. 

Trowbridge,  Mary  Gray. 
Warner,  Mrs.  Warren. 

Hagerstown,  Md.,  Washington 
County  Free  Library — 
Titcomb,  Mary  L. 

Wilmington,  Del.,  Institute  Free 
Library — 

Bailev,  Arthur  L. 
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